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The Week. 


MH Special Commission, consisting of Messrs 

Thomas McElrath, appointed by the State Department to in- 
vestigate the charges against General Thomas 3. Van Buren, have 
made a report which ought to set the Vienna scandal at rest. They 
find that no malfeasance is proved against any of the old commission- 
ers except General Van Buren and his assistant Mayer. The taking 
of $590 by the former from Hitzel for bars, and $1,000 from Boehm 
& Wieh] for the same purpose, the Commission condemn in terms 
sufficiently plain, and they find the general management, “ which 
General Van Buren appears to have le 
been marked by a lack of ju 


John Jay and 


ft to his subordinates, to have 

effective system and order, and a looseness in contracts, in instrue- 
tions, and in accounts, caleulated to ensure the ruin of any private 
business, and which in a great national trust like that entrusted to 
General Van Buren was to the last degree disereditable and intole- 
rable, as indicating indifference or incapacity, or both combined.” 
With regard to Mayer, the Commission do not examine his defence 
in detail ; among other reasons, because it merely consisted in shift- 
ing the responsibility for the taking and soliciting money upon 
General Van Buren’s shoulders. No approval by the chief commis- 
sioner could have rendered the acts of which Mayer is accused 
any less criminal. With regard to the management of the new 
Commission, the report speaks of their efforts in complimentary 
‘terms, and says that they have done as much as was possible to 
redeem the reputation of the country from the disgrace brought 
upon it by General Van Buren. 





The Southern Historical Society, formed some years since and 
now endeavoring to get at work, has been in session during the past 
week at Richmond, and urges its members to enter with vigor on 
the work of collecting at once, and where possible from the living 
actors, materials for the true history of the late war. In the end, at 
all events, they will be materials for such a history ; at first, and 
we do not know that it is possible or even desirable that the case 
should be otherwise, they will probably be materials for a very 


Southern and biassed history of the war. But we need not deny 


that there are extant some Northern histories of the same series of 


events which are not exactly impartial either. In the end, the truth 
will appear from a comparison of all accessible sources of informa- 
tion, and no more need be asked. ‘The only thing in the proceed- 
ings of the Society which appears to us to require unfavorable com- 
ment is the behavior of Mr. Jefferson Davis, who was present, and 
who made a speech which could not have been less to the interest 
of the South, and of the North also as bound with the South, 
had Mr. Davis deliberately resolved to make as much mis- 
chief as he could in the time allotted ile 


him. said 


The well-known talent of the Hoar family for letting | 


words caleulated to attract attention and seeure order in meet 
has been exercised this week by Mr. George F. Hoar in behalf ot 
Mr. B. F. Butler, who, to do hini justice } 


, appears to have awa 


about as much of Mr. Hoar’s wrath on this oceasion as he has on all 
oceasions enjoyed of Mr. Hear’s contempt. The lt is a letter, 


and the address to the electors, whieh the 


res 
which is lively reading ; 


Hamilton Hall Committee is rumored to be preparing, will have to 
be a clever document to attract more attention than this do« it, 
and to command more approval and disapproval in the Anti-} 

and Butler camps respectively. The letter was devoted to 
general topics, Mr. Butler’s character and history for one, and fo 
the other Mr. Hoar’s applieation of his ** back pay” to the needs and 


lgment and foresight, an absence of | 


about the New Orleans exploits. Nor do 


| about so much. 


in his distriet, which Butler 
1 the mechanics 
of treating Butler is refreshing, because of its co! 
and its trueness, in both which respects it 
the common way. Mr. Hoar has no marked 
conduct during the rebellion. He e: 
for merit in his keeping a city fi 


uses of some educational instit 
suggested was to curry favor wit! 


1) 
u 
} 


appears tO us superior to 


ull of 
means of a United States army in Este, 
a New York mob in 1864. There 
contempt and distik 


Butler’s warlike achievements; but 


nor i 
is no 
exaggeration of 
if is no 
if we consider how many things and what 


to be included in any record that should be fall, and if we « 


the enor! 


. rr ’ > P éa}} —* tha . . 
nous amount of talk taat Is beon t 
| 


any more than his energy 


V and ctiicieney, seem to Mr. 
mendous a quality as some 
calls them, would have it 
Mr. Hoar, always quarrelling, and a 
and failure sum up his history. “ 
Wilson, Colfax, Blaine, Andrew, Sui 
Schenck, and Dawes, and they have | 
1, because he deserved to be whipped.” 


way, to chastise and punish hin 
? 
i 


This, it has been maliciously suggested, is not the way in which 


acl , 1149] : } thy 
has been usual to speak of the 


] Immperfees 


indeed the cup of this one has been r 


than that of any other that we ¢: 


As for his “back pay,” Mr. Hoar is at pains toexplain his cow 


—perhaps at teo mueh pains, for we sup} 
ef money which will be taken out of 
We dare Sa) 
increase of all the salaries except those of Con; 
that they think the act itself illegal; they 
isnot. But it is far more the brazen indifference to dece 


could prompt such a proceeding as the exorbitant comp: 


+} ” 9 
tney acg 





ressmen 


1 . . . 1] 7 1, 4 

Know well cnougn that it 
ne 

ney which 


alive 


| inerease in the salaries of Congressmen, who, if we are to try them 


that the late Confederacy had been cheated into a surrender | 


rather than conquered; that had the Confederate authorities 
not placed too much reliance on certain promises which, as he 
implied, had been made by the United States officials, the Con- 
federacy would have fought on till its independence was acknowl- 
edged ; finally, that he was glad to say that, however it might be 
with Southern men, he had never yet seen a reconstructed Southern 
woman. This language is very unworthy ofa man who has in any way, 
ex-officio merely or otherwise, held a conspicuous place 
torical personages. Its falsity to histerical fact is equalled only by its 
ex!reme puerility. But it will do harm all the same, al 
speaking plainly, ill-advised to the point of silliness. 


among his- 


though it fs, | 
district. This may have 


and the still more brazen impudence of making the bill retroactive. 
We do not suppose ill-will is going to be harbored against any man 
the bill, after- 


wards showed his sense of the impropriety by puttin 


by a wages standard, notoriously do their half-year’s work so ill; 


of approved character who, working honestly against 

ge the money 
away from him, even although he may have made a mistake in his 
disposal of it. Mr. Hoar’s point would scem to be that it was clear 
to him that he could have nothing to do with the money: honor and 
delicacy, to say nothing of ‘ney, compel honorable men to 
wrojects as Butler's Salary Bill, and préclude them from 
reaping benetit from it. but 


pose of 


cece 


~ 
eri 


oppose such ] 
as to the moral obligation to dis- 
it in one specilie way, to the exclusion of all others, that 
clear to him. It was legally his m« , equitably it 
uld go. He decided 
1 got» the people of his 
heen a right ora wrong settlement of the 


was not was 


ile 


the people’s money, and to the people it. shi 


“within ten minutes ” that his share shoul 
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point, but that matters little; in cases of this kind the honorable in- 
tention is everything. 





We mentioned, some time ago, the case of the Postmaster at 


‘The Nation. 


Westfield, Massachusetts, removed by the Administration for reasons | 


best known to itself, against the wishes of the people of the town, 
and in the teeth of remonstrances from the soldiers and business- 
men of the place, and in spite of the fact that the Postmaster was a 
veteran as well as a Republican himself, and had for four years 
performed the duties of his office faithfully. As a curious instance 
of the subordination of every feeling to that of devotion to party, 
we may mention the fact, which we have on good authority, that 


of the veterans of the plac® or of the removed Postmaster, but, 
when the next campaign began, they all fell into line, and went to 
work to do all in their power to elect to Congress the regular 
party nominee, Mr. Dawes, to whom the removal was due, and who 
had been fiercely denounced by them at the time for the part he 
took in the affair. 


This is an off-year in politics, and the regular party conventions 
which are being beld in the various States chiefly occupy them- 
selves with discovering safe candidates, and making what pugilists 
call “play.” The Maine Democrats have nominated Joseph Titeomb 
for governor, and passed resolutions against “ dead issues,” in favor 
of a strict construction of the Constitution; against packing the 
Supreme Court, in favor of a revenue tariff, banking reform, and 
cheap money; denouncing railroad monopolies, complimenting the 
artisans and farmers; denouncing land-grants, favoring retrench- 
ment ; denouncing the Salary Bill, the interference in Louisiana, and 
“corruption generally,” and also partially approving, as a corre- 
spondent puts it, compulsory education. The Maryland Democrats 
had only a comptroller and a clerk of a Court of Appeals to nominate, 
which they did, placing their candidates on a platform made up of 
the following planks: reaffirmation of Democratic principles, recog- 
nition of the Federal constitutional authority, strict construction, 
opposition to centralization and monopolies, affirmation of the co-or- 
dinated independence of the three departments of Government, denun- 
ciation of a tariff for anything but a revenue, promises to promote 
the advancement of the laboring classes, redress of farmers’ 
grievances and equal justice to all, declarations of adherence to 
the policy of preserving the public lands for actual settlers, and de- 
nunciation of land-grants and the Salary Bill, and a demand for the 
immediate repeal of the latter, promises of extension and im- 
provement of the free-school system, recommendation and promises 
of rigid economy in the State government. 


It might be inferred from the resolutions in Maine, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania that things were pretty much as they had been 
with the regular organizations. In Iowa, the irregulars have taken 
the field in a convention of the Anti-monopolists, who declare both 
the Republican and Democratic parties dead ; demand, in addition to 
legislative regulation of freights, “the abrogation of the theory of 
the inalienability of chartered rights”; the repeal of the Salary Bill, 
and the passage of another fixing “a lower and more reasonable 
compensation ”; oppose land-grants; advocate a law which shall 
give every honorably discharged soldier a quarter-section; de- 
nounce the corruption of the Republicans and Democrats, and call 
on all men to help in putting an end to it. A free-trade resolution 
was also passed, demanding a general revision of the tariff, ‘‘ free 
salt, iron, lumber, and cotton and woollen fabrics,” and the reduc- 
tion of the whole system to a revenue basis only. This resolution 
received more applause than any of the others. It is said that the 
convention, while not very large, was attended by farmers only, who 
had all been previously Republicans; and it is also said that the 
Democrats have given up all idea of contesting the State, or even 
making a nomination. 





Senator Cameron has recently been endorsing, as it*is called, 
several prominent politicians, and simultaneously the. newspapers 
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in several parts of the Union have been calling attention to the 
condition of politics in Senator Cameron’s State, and asking, by 
implication, what Senator Cameron’s endorsement is worth. The 
condition of Peansylvania polities is too well known to make com- 
ment necessary, or anything but tedious, but what is the Pennsyl- 
vania opinion on that head has recently been made known in a very 
curious manner. In the constitutional convention, Judge Black, 
after remarking that everybody knew the State Senate, House, and 
lobby to be weltering together in moral putrefaction, proposed as a 
remedy the following measure: Within twenty days after the 


| adjournment of the Legislature, every legislator whose term expires 


: | at the next general election shall go before a designated officer and 
this removal had no effect whatever upon the party loyalty, either | 





make oath or affirmation that he has received no gift or bribe, that 
he has had the promise of none, that‘he has not knowingly listened 
to corrupt solicitation from interested parties or their agents, that 
he has not voted or spoken on any matter in which he was inte- 
rested—in short, that in his legislative capacity he has acted as an 
honest man. It is difficult not to believe that this measure was pro- 
posed rather to cast a slur upon the party which has so long had 
the upper hand in Pennsylvania, than bona fide as a true remedy. 
But in fact both parties are no doubt equally amenable to the charge 
so openly preferred and acquiesced in by the convention, and 
neither Democrat nor Republican will seriously deny its perfect 
truth and its equal applicability. 


To bestow many words on such a device would be useless, but 
people in their perplexity are groping after more than one of the sort. 
We are offered the details of one which in substance allows no bill 
whatever to go into effect till a legislature has discussed it at one 
session ; and then at a second, after an interval of months, in which 
the people are to be supposed to have discussed it, the bill is to be 
enacted asalaw. The genera! answer to all such schemes is that 
somewhere you have to begin to trust your representative, be he 
Assemblyman, Congressman, or Governor, and that to select a man 
of whom you are not ashamed, and whom experience has shown to be 
worthy of confidence, is the only safe rule. To be sure, it is true that 
even him it is no harm to watch; but the original selection is the im- 
portant thing, and of that we have all been for a long time oblivious. 





The reports as to the cotton crop from the South are very en- 
couraging. The New Orleans Cotton Exchange Committee on sta- 
tistics and information have published an account of the condition 
of the plant in ten States, which has been made up from answers 
to letters sent out by the Committee during the month of July. 
The month of July, for cotton, is a speculative month, during 
which veracious gentlemen who are interested in raising the price 
telegraph to the North depressing accounts of the condition of the 
crops and the ravages of the army-worm. Millions of fictitious 
bales of cotton change hands on the strength of these reports, 
the operation being one of the same kind with “short” sales of 
stock. It invariably turns out, so far as our experience goes, that 
the earlier reports are grossly exaggerated, and sure to be contra- 
dicted by later accounts. The New Orleans Committee say that in 
Mississippi the crop is ‘fully as large, if not larger, than last year” ; 
in Louisiana, the ‘ general condition of the crop is represented as 
being good,” and the “ area under culture is estimated to be about 
equal to last season”; in Texas, the area under cultivation “ shows 
a marked inerease over last year,” and the condition of the crop is 
represented as good. The reports from Arkansas, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida are all 
favorable. The worm seems to have done no serious damage any- 
where, and the appearance of the plant is generally fine. The pick- 
ing will begin generally later than last year. 





Certain women in Laramie, Wyoming, have very innocently brought 
down on their heads a great deal of virtuous indignation from the 
male politicians of that Territory, who, at last advices, were fainting 
away in all directions over a disclosure of female corruption. The 
women have lately been “ developing political strength in Laramie, 
and this sur mer showed a disposition to have some voice in choos- 
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» 
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ing their law-makers.” Their first demonstration was to attend a 
primary meeting of the “ Hash Party,” “ Hash” being a term of op- 
probrium applied to a political faction, and having none other than 
a political significance. The women demanded, modestly enough, 
that they be allowed one delegate in this faction’s county eon- 
vention. Not only was this proposal declined, but it was in- 
dignantly hooted down, and _ its compelled 
to leave the primary, which then run in the usual 
mile manner. The ladies were, however, not disconcerted. They 
called a mass convention of a size not stated, but, as they con- 
fess themselves, in a minority; and as the useful and, we may 
say, knock-down doctrine that a minority “ with God” is a majority 
has not reached Wyoming, this mass convention only nominated two 


proposers were 


was 


out of six candidates—one lady for the Territorial Council and one | 


fur the House. 
will accept these two candidates shall have their votes, for votes, be 
it remembered, they have, the men of the Territory some years since 
having conferred the suffrage on women. In other words, say the 
“‘ Hash” organs with unaffected horror, they propose to “ sell them- 
selves out to the highest bidder”—an act unprecedented in our 
political history. The organs of the other party repeat this exclama- 
tion, and the women do not know what to say amid the objurgations 
heaped upon them. Meantime, the true friends of female suffrage, 


of whichever party, urge the women not to sell out to the other side | 


in this disreputable way, but to work side by side with a certain 
set of male voters for the triumph of principles. 





Now they say that whichever one of the two parties | 
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week the resignation of Mr. Ayrton, First 
Works, not a very popular 
He had lately been getting himself into het water 
in a peculiar way, exhibiting a spirit of insubordination which 
seems to have brought down upon his shoulders the whole weight 
of the English Constitution. A vote of £8,500 for the acquisition of 
land under what is called the Thames Embankment Act, over the 
execution of which Mr. Ayrton presides, being proposed by the 


ae a —— — = 
We noticed last 
Commissioner of 


English Ministry. 


member of the 


| Government, Mr. Ayrton took occasion to disclaim all knowledge of 


the expenditure and wash his hands of it. In the estimate as ori- 
ginuly proposed by him, the amount was provided for expenditures 


| of a different kind, and the Treasury altered the particulars, though 


not the amount, and struck out an explanatory note appended to 
the original draft. According to all the rules of ministerial govern 
ment, Mr. Ayrton should, under these circumstances, have held his 
tongue, the Ministry being supposed to act as a unit, whatever dit 
ferences of opinion may exist among its members. Mr. Ayrten was 
urged in the press to resign, the Feonomist going so far as to say 


| that “his clear duty under the system which made hima great 


Christ Church, Chicago, the Rev. Mr. Cheney’s, is once again the | 


scene of trouble, and the condition of the new clergyman’s mind is 
fully as unintelligible as ever Mr. Cheney’s was. It seems that a 
year and ahalf ago a eall was extended to the Rev. Mr. C. H. Tucker, 
of the diocese of Long Island, to become an assistant minister in the 
discordant parish. Mr. Tucker procured from his bishop the proper 


letters dimissory, and went out to Chicago, where he left his letters | 


at Bishop Whitehouse’s residence. 
see. 


The bishop himself he did not 
In a few hours Mr. Tucker received a letter from Bishop 
Whitehouse, enclosing a copy of the canon law on the subject of the 
settlement of rectors and assistants, and informing Mr. Tucker that 
the bishop had received no official notification of the action of the 
vestry of Christ Church,in regard to the call. 
made what seems a very odd reply, but perhaps the facts are some- 
what distorted in passing through the lay editorial minds which 
have narrated the story. As the story goes, Mr. Tucker replied 
that he was amazed to find that there was such a canonical provi- 
sion as the one just submitted to his attention, but that he had Mr. 
Cheney’s assurance and the vestry’s that he should be called in full 
accordance with the canen law. The meckest or most careless of bish- 
ops might well enough deem it proper to be decisive with a cleric who 
should speak in that manner of the powers and duties of a gentleman 
who stands in Mr. Cheney’s present relations to the clerical office, 
The recognized superior powers long since deposed him. Bishop 
Whitehouse, at all events, declined to receive Mr. Tucker’s letters 
dismissing him, and commanded him to refrain from preaching 
and all other church work. 
he was then requested by his own bishop, Littlejohn, to stop, and, 
not stopping, he was in due time summoned home to Long Isl- 
and to stand trial for disobedience and violation of the canon. 
He did not go, thinking, it is said, that his attendance in per- 
son was unnecessary, and on the Lith of July last he was de- 
posed from the ministry. 
at all, is not said, but he obeys no more than he did before. Of 


> 


To this Mr. Tucker | 





| 


| 


such mental process as does go on within him the outcome is 


that “God called him to Chicago; that such being the case, it 
would be an ungodly act for him to cease from his labors; that 


as it would be ungodly in him to stop, to admonish him to stop | 
must be an ungodly admonitory act; that it was only to the ‘ godly 


admonitions’ of his bishop that he promised obedience in bis ordi- 
ination vows ; that therefore he is right to disobey both bishops. 


| raw materials. 
What he is thinking now, or if he thinks | 


official was to appeal to the Cabinet. Instead of that he appealed 
to Parliament. Hoe might as well, as far as 
have appealed to the streets.” 


duty was concerned, 


The French Assembly has been prorogued until November 5, and 
the Permanent Committee announces its intention of sitting ever 
alternate Thursday during the recess. 
message from the President was read 


Before the adjournment, a 
by the Due de 
eratulating the Assembly en the satisfactory condition of affairs, and 
especially on the harmony between it and the Government, whic! 
had been productive of the happiest results, ** important laws” ha 
ing been voted “ almost without debate.” 


Bre elie, Col 


The rather novel view of 
the functions of parliamentary bodies implied in this congratulation 
attracts of course little or no attention, except from journalistic 
satirists of the non-Latin races. Just before the prorogation, 
the Chamber adopted the new treaties of commerce with England 
and Belgium. Belore the meeting of the Assembly in the autumn, 
German occupation will have ceased. The rumors of a 
Legitimists and Orleanists are again revived, thé Due de Chambord 
having, it is said, declared his intention of being willing to forget 
the White Flag. It is also rumored that General Mae Mahon does not 
intend to retain the Presidency more than six months, as the in- 
terests of the country require his presence with the army. These 
two rumors do not econthet with each other, but nothing certain is 
known. 


fusion of 


This commercial treaty with England is the old treaty negotiated 
by Napoleon III., whieh M. Thiers desired abrogated. ‘This aet, and 
the abolition of the surtaze on foreign shipping, show a very liberal 
spirit in all that relates to trade on the part of the present Govern- 
ment. This surtace, according to the calculations of M. Thiers, was 
to have exceeded six millions of frances a year. It actually yielded 
however, only one million ($200,000), a sum certainly too small to 


| justify what is called in a recent official report ‘‘a great artificial 
Mr. Tucker would not refrain, and | 


dam, raised at great cost at the mouths of our rivers and ports, an 
the certain effect of which is to deprive France of the natural transit 
to which its position entitles it.” An amusing instance of the extra- 
ordinary divergence in economical calculations between cone French 
Government and another is to be found in the history of the tax on 
When M. Thiers was in power, and had to raise 
six or seven hundred millions by new levies, he decided on this tax, 
and at onee set the whole army of Government officials at work ca 
lating what the tax would yield, adopting unassailable bases of eal- 
culation. They all reported that the tax would produce froin 
93,000,000 to 140,600,060 franes. M. Thiers went out of office, and M. 
Magne, the new Minister of Finance, sent 
otticials and requested a new report based on facts equally unassail- 
able. They reported that the tax could not possibly be made ‘0 
yield more than six millions, ani the tax was suppressed. 
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sident of the United States is 


and Senator Morten’s eom- 


ht way with as much freedom as | 


ir con- 

nts of the method? Upon 

t process shall ic be effected ? 
ready to answer in a general way 
‘sentation, safety in the 
in the machinery. And undoubtedly these 
but when we come to give 


nstitutional pre 
What are the desi 
what basis shall it 


tand, an 
{ nile i 


nibtedly, most met 


e 


0 repr 
are the elements in a general way; 
practical questions immediately arise. 
of President represent population or States? Shall it 
continue to represent both in an imperfect manner, with all the irre- 
of the present system, or shall the present system be 
modified while it is reta 


effeet to them, a number of 


Shall the ottic v 


cul wihkes 


ined? These questions are of great import- 


ance; but of no less gravity are those which relate to the safety of 


the process 
chances of fraud or vielence; the assurance that it shall 
represent the people or the communities of whose will it is intended 
to be hall not fail into the hands of those ene- 


ordinary 


an expression, and s 
mie 


a mere personal or political acquisition. 


Since the subject was first weighed by the statesmen of the | 


Revolution, the ground for reflection has shifted. Then the great 
to he 
representation: not, “how shall the President be elected?” but, 
“by whom shall he be elected?” Now it is thought by many 
only the of representation should 
changed, but also that the means provided by the system of elee- 
toral colleges is so insecure as to amount to a constantly recur- 
ring to the Republic. The framers of the 
were manifestly more afraid of difficulties that would keep States 
oat of the Union, than of dangers which might menace the Republic 
after its Government should be well established. Fraud, corruption, 
and the unscrupulous abuse of political power were evils which they 
did not have immediately confronting them. Since then a number 
of deleterious causes Lave combined upon the American pclitical 
field. of the Government has passed from accom- 
plished statesmen to “acute politicians”; the better classes of 
society have ceased to assume the control of national affairs; a class 
has gradually come into existence whose trade and business in life 
he Government into the hands of their own party, or 


difficulties pondered were directly or 


not 
bit? 


eroundwork be 


aanger 


The management 


is to force 
section of a party, unscrupulous as to means and regardless as to 
consequences. It was predicted by some of the wisest of American 
statesmen and jurists that if the Federal Government is ever shat- 
tered, it will be upon the rock of the transfer of executive authority 
from one Administration to another. All things now tend to confirm 
the prediction. 

Mr. Morton is one of the very few public men of the day who 
with the pursuits of a politician has many of the capabilities of a 


statesman. In his avocation of politician he has been unscrupulous 


in efforts to keep up the dangers and the evils of a growing class of 


wilitieal “ professionals ”; but in his character of statesman he has 
1e ability to perceive that the Presidential election is a danger, 
ustantly inereasing and not likely to grow less, so long as the 
sidene) 
sense of glory and profit that is to be found in contests for “the 
champicn’s belt and a thousand dollars.” Our fathers inherited 
from their fathers that jealous apprehension of government which is 
bred only under a limited, constitutional monarehy. They provided 
nvainst tvrannieal power in government as though our Government 
deseended from above like the divine right of kings, instead of being 
he constant re-creation of the people; but they did not foresee that 
of men would gradually come upon the political stage to 

nent would be not a power ora terror, but a fund to 

or their benefit. How ecempletely the framers of the 
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MORTON'S COMMIT- Constitution relied upon a community, intelligent, calm, scrupulous, 


not likely to resort to violence, certain not to countenance fraud, 
and able to comprehend the fact that political suecess should be only 


| the means toward securing the end of the general welfare, nothing 
| can better illustrate than the method which they prescribed for 


the selection as well as election of the President. We now know 


| that there is literally no possibility of a President’s posting his troops 
in the avenues of Washington and acquiring contro! of the United 


States by any such coup @état ; but we also know that there is very 


| great danger of usurpation coming in the guise of law—of usurpation 


like the Democratic “system” in New York, or the Republican 
“system” in Philadelphia, or the conjoint “system ” of Louisiana 
and of Congress. So long as Government is administered for the 
general welfare of the governed, so long there can be little to fear in 


| an intelligent community from those changes which come in its 
| . . .s . 
course of constitutional routine. 


But when it is administered for the 
welfare of the administrators, and the transfer of executive power is 


| regarded as a pecuniary prize by several hundred thousand ‘ pro- 


i. e., the certainty of an election; its elevation above | 


: of true government who seek the control of the Government as | 


fessionals” out of office, and as the loss of livelihood by a consider- 
able number who chance to be in, and the legislative authority has 
been allowed to acquire a direct personal interest in the same offi- 
cial plunder, then it must be evident that every change is fraught 
with danger, and that fraud on the one hand and violence on the 
other may be the sequel of any Presidential election. ‘The changes 


| of Administration with us come with every fourth or eighth year, and 


their regularity leads the common mind to accept them as inevit- 


| able; but the changes from one political party to its opponents have 


indirectly those of | 


been exceedingly rare, and we certainly do not know by experience 
ae ? . . 


| how the self-control of the country can stand the strain which the 
| sordid interests of the political class may throw upon it with the first 


Constitution | 


transfer of power from one party to another. The plainest common- 
sense dictates that every servant of the nation should find his own 
welfare united to the cause of law and order; that the members of 
the civil service, like those of the military, should have a direct 


| interest in the safety and maintenance of the Government ; and that 
| the number of those who are to win or lose by the result of a 





Presidential cleetion should be reduced to our legislative represen- 
tatives and a few chief officers of state. But while the pubiic intelli- 
gence is slowly growing up to the dictates of common-sense, it is 
certainly desirable to guard against the danger, though the remedy 
does not go to the root of the disease. 

The question, as we have said, is now an open one. It is indeed 
singularly open, for ail of the old conditions of diffieulty which per- 
plexed the statesmen of 1789 have dropped off, and not a single new 
one has been imposed. The first difficulty which befell the framers 


| of the Constitution was the fear of the small States that they would 
| be absorbed or destroyed or in some indefinable way injured by the 








and its appointments are to be fought for with the same | 


large ones. Hence they demanded not merely proportionate equal- 
ity, but an influence or representation greatly exceeding the ratio~ 
of power and population which they were to contribute to the com— 
mon stock. Experience has shown that these fears were utterly 
groundless; that no small State has ever suffered as such by the 
Union; and that the influence of a State in the national councils 
depends much more on the intellectual magnitude of its representa- 
tives than the disproportionate number of its votes. Nothing can 
now seem more preposterous than the spectacle of little Rhode 
Island standing out for two years against the Union ; yet we see his- 
tory renewing the spectacle in Prince Edward Island, which, with a 
population of 80,857 (in 1861), refused for several years to enter the 
Canadian Dominion. The boundaries of the States of this Union 
are fyr the most part artificial or political lines, separating imagin- 
ary rather than real interests, such as the sentiment of State pride. 


| As soon as the conflict of real interests came, these lines gave way 
to those of natural geography, and instead of a visionary conflict of 


States there was a real conflict of sections. So long as the sectional 
lines were marked by free and slave labor, the smali States chanced 
to be an important, almost a controlling, element in the contest, and 
any attempt to disturb their disproportionate influence would have 
been resented almost as much as if the disproportion had been 
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intended as an express guaranty to the South. With the universal- 
ity of free labor the sectional lines immediately 
the North and South we now have the 


changed, and for 
South, the East, and the 
West. , Between these three sections the small States are almost 
evenly distributed, and the inequalities which exist in the distribu- 
tion are steadily growing less. So far as the map of the party 
manager is concerned, the uncertainties of future politics do not 
admit of anything very definite being said; and we suspect that 
there is hardly an “ acute politician” in the country who has ever 
“posted up” the comparative influence of the small States, or can 
tell whether a change in the basis of their representation will in any 
way affect his future “ slate.” 

It is next to be noted that the deliberative character of the 
electoral colleges has entirely passed away. One of the many difti- 
culties for which our first statesmen had to provide a remedy, was 
the want of intercommunication between the people of the colonies 
which they were uniting into a country. It is not casy now really 
to apprehend the problem of providing for a people whose habi- 
tations extended from Maine to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to 
the Ohio, but who were absolutely without steamboats, railways, 
or telegraphs, and almost equally without roads, mails, and news- 
papers. We now have the means for an unfailing interchange of 
opinions. We have more—the means for an interchange of those 
primary thoughts and impressions which preeede the formation of 
opinions. But, with such a want of means for the dissemination of 
intelligence as existed in 1788, it was wisdom, if not a necessity, to 
provide for the selection of the President by the same bodies that 
were formally to elect him. ‘The country has outlived the delibera- 
tive character of the electoral colleges, for the simple reason that 
it has outlived the necessities of the situation. The electoral system 
is now without practical utility, and equally without a hold upon 
the minds or imaginations of the people. All men do not perecive 
the dangers which lie dormant in it, but to all it appears a uscless 
piece of machinery, not inconvenient or expensive, but wholly with- 
out a rational purpose. 

It is also to be remembered that the Convention thought it best 
to allay suspicion by allowing the States to choose the electors in 
their own way. Accordingly, in some of the States they were chosen 
by the Legislature. The people of South Carolina, we believe, down 
to the time of the Rebellion, never voted for a President of the 
United States. That phase of the old suspicion has also passed 
away, and the people of the different States gradually and volun- 
tarily have come to employ precisely the same means for both 
selecting and electing the head of the Government. Finally, the 
three-fifths representation of slaves in some of the States, and the 

varying property qualification of voters in others, are no longer con- 
ditions imposed upon the constitution-builder. The variable values 
of votes in different States absolutely debarred Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton from allowing the citizens of ali to meet in one poll and vote 
directly fur whatever candidates they pleased. The complexity of 
their system was not voluntarily chosen, but was the complexity of 
the circumstances with which they had to deal. Now that we are 
relieved from tie complication of the circumstances, there is no need 
of retaining the intricacy of the system. Messrs. Morton and 
Bayard are not bound by the restrictions that were set upon the 
first architects. The wonderful simplicity of those architects’ plan 
we can only apprehend by studying the extraordinary complication 
of the circumstances to which it was adapted. Our present engineers 
come upon the ground after the Hill of Difficulty has been graded 
and the Slough of Despond filled up. The circumstances of their 
ease are these: State distrust entirely passed away; sectional 
jealousy singularly in abeyance; every man a voter in every State 
(which gives to all votes an equal value); a practice already 
established essentially inconsistent with the old prescribed form of 
proceeding ; a people entirely willing to put aside the old form, and 
self-educated to the conclusion that the most desirable elements in 
the method for electing the President are dire 
safety. 


‘tness, simplicity, and 
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THE CONDITION OF PARTIES. 
NHERE are now seven parties in existence inthe United s 
i possessing names, all issuing from time to time strenuous 


support, all holding conventions, all making plat 


appeals for publie suy 
forms and keeping up the appearance of an active organization and 
existence. Of the six, two have had a gre 
rience in governing the country, and have had in times past ceti 
principles of government on which to act, or definite objects to 
tain. They are both now general 

either, except that one, being in actual control of affairs, desires to 
retain that control, and the other, not having been in gontrol for 
some tiwelve years, desires to regain it. Whether parties 
condition ought to be called dead or alive is a ques 
hardly worth arguing. 
neither has any more definite notio 
have just indicated. A most amusing an 
to have escaped most people’s a 


tion which 

The one important thing about them is t 

1 of its own aims than that 

lL reeent proofof this seems 


tention. It is only a vear since the 


country was all ablaze with hts fierce excitement of a Presidential 
contest. The union of the Democrats and Liberal Republican 
brought into opposition to the Republicans a party one of whose 


principal aims was civil-service reform. The Republican party, 
however, assured the publie that so far from being against civil 
vice reform, it was their own peculiar measure, and to convince all 
scepties it was made a separate plank of the Philadelphia platf 
There ean be little doubt that the insertion of this reform in the 
platform saved many votes for the party. To make the matter still 
more prominent, General Grant was no sooner elected than a econ 
test arose inside tl 
to have been made against the spirit of the rules adopted by Gen 
eral Grant’s own Civil-Service Comission. The chairman of the 
Comunission resigned, as the public understood, because it was im- 
possible for him any longer to believe that the rules were to be fol 
lowed. General Grant, however, renewed his profession of faith in 
the reform and his determination to carry if out. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and considering all the public clamor made at the time 


of Mr. Curtis’s resignation, one would have said that if there was 


i¢ party over some appointments which were said 





one matter on which it was vitally important for the Repu 1 
party to keep straight, and one matter on h it was vitally im 
portant for the Democrats to keep the attention of the countrys 
riveted, it was civil-service reform. Yet we donot remember a single 
Democratic platform since the election which has taken the least 
notice of the resignation of Mr. Curtis or its assigned reasons, or a 
single Republican platform which has taken the pains to mention the 
subject in any way. Nobody who hed thane come to the country and 


had read the late party platforms would imagine for a moment that 


one of the great reforms to which the party in power had pledged 
itself, and which the party out of power had denou i it for not 


earrying out, was the reform of the civil serviee. 

The Liberal Republicans afford a eurious instance of a party 
living everywhere throughout the country on the strength they are 
supposed to have somewhere else. It is no wneommon oe for 
gentlemen to establish what is called an international reputation in 
this way, growing famous in England on the strength of “the reputa- 
tion they are supposed to have in America, and famous in America 
from the reputation they are supposed to have in England. The 
Liberal Republicans have merely turned to the ace 
the methods which have heretofore been made use of among in- 
dividuals. They are certainly as strong to-day as they 
been, and are hardly likely to be, as an independent organization, 
stronger. It is il cauanie to distinguish a Liberal Republican when 
you see one from a Dem: erat. He professes the same principles, 
and on examination is found to hold them, though asa general rule 
he has not held them quite so long. 

The Labor Reformers and the Female Suffrage Reformers can 
hardly be said to be in any better case. Labor Reform a few years 
ago seemed about to become an active cry. in Massachusetts, but 
after polling some twenty-five thousand votes in one election, and 
twelve in another, the vote dwindled down to nothing 


unt of a party 


have ever 


and disap 
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The Crispin Society, which was perhaps the most power- 

ition Whose support the movement had, is itself now in 
need of support to prevent its going to pieces; the labor-reform 
cries have ceased to be heard, and, indeed, for the last year there 
among 


ful organiz 


en been a lull in the non-political labor movement 
the organizers of strikes. The advocates of female suflrage seem 
to have lost faith both in the feasibility and in the efficaey of their 
As toits feasibility, the politicians have shown lately but little 


reform. 
interest in it; and as to its efficacy, the growing conviction among 
the mals population of the very slight value to the individual male 
citizen of the ballot, the numerous exposures of election frauds, and 
perhaps more than all the disagreeable vicissitudes in the lives of 
the Woodhull-Claflin sisterhood, have damped the ardor of the hon- 
est and sineere woman-suflrage reformers, and led them to that 
frame of mind in which they look upon the reform as one to be 
steadily kept in view rather than immediately adopted. ‘The history 
of the causes which led to the introduction of female suffrage in 
Wyoming, too, recently published in a Western magazine, have not 
been of a kind to make converts. Wyoming has always been 
pointed to as a place in which the advantages of the reform have ac- 
tually been tested and approved by experience. It seems, however, 
that there are a mere handful of women in Wyoming, and that the 
male citizens of the Territory, having heard that women desired 
above all things the right of suffrage, conceived the idea of attract- 
ing wives by promising them the ballot and allowing them to serve 
on juries. ‘These calculations, however, turned out to be totally mis- 
taken. However precious the ballot may scem to woman in the ab- 
stract, she will not go to Wyoming and be married to a Wyoming 
citizen for it, and the result is that there is a strong pressure for the 
repeal of the law. There have never been enough women in this 
Territory, or men either, to test the effect which the change would 
have in thickly settled communities. The Temperance party has as 
yet made no organized attempt to gain possession of the National 
Government, and is very-unlikely to do so. 

Of the Farmers’ Movement we have spoken very often, not, as 
some of our contemporaries seem to suppose, in a cynical spirit, 
but simply for the purpose of examining into the causes of the far- 
mers’ discontent and the proposed remedy. The farmers have 
grievances enough, but it is a moral impossibility that any lasting 
party can be founded on such a declaration of principles as that 
chartered rights are not inalienable, that the State shall fix the 
price of all transportation, or that the swindling of directors shall 
be made up to the agricultural population out of the scanty profits 
of the stock and bondholders, who are the very persons in most 
cases who have been swindled. 

The accuracy of this picture of the political field, so far as it re- 
lates to any one party, will not probably be questioned by « member 
of any of the other seven, but within the limits of each party 
there is a strong feeling that the fate of the country depends 
on its immediate success in the coming elections. There- 
fore, we hear on all sides terrible shouts of warning about Grant’s 
third term, Casarism, monopolies, salary-grabs, land-grants, 
centralization, and many things besides. The newspapers are full 
of them naturally enough, because it is all news, in the ordinary 
aeceptation of the word. Nevertheless, the excitement, unless we 
are very much mistaken, will pass away in a month or two, and 
leave the country very much in the state it was before. And this 
for many reascns, some of which we have just endeavored to point 
out. 

One additional reason, antl a very important one, is a reason which 
the popular orators and exhorters are not fond of taking into account ; 
and that is, that the people are not only full of virtue and intelligence, 
and capable of great exertions in behalf of liberty, law, and order, 
fond of falling into line, and marching on to victory at the polls ; 
they are also capable of fatigue, and just now the people are fatigued 
with polities, really weary to death of them. If the people had only 
one Vote to east every few years, the probability is that it would 
never grow weary of casting or pretending to cast it. Unfortunately, 
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however, it is the privilege of the people to be able to cast a ballot 
every year, and often every six months, for a number of candidates 
for State, United States, and local officers about whom it knows 
nothing and hears everything. For the past year, it has heard not 
only that pretty much ail the present incumbents of these offices are 
corrupt men or the tools of corrupt men, but that the political class 
itself is so depraved that all possible candidates are corrupt men or 
the tools of corrupt men. Under these circumstances, it cannot be 
wondered at that the people should look upon the extraordinary 
exertions to redeem and save various parts of the country, now being 
made by the various parties in the field, with a good deal of indif- 
ference. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 


— people, probably, except editors of newspapers, and those profession. 
ally interested in the business of education, will read with care President 
Eliot’s report on the scheme for establishing a national university at Wash- 
ington. Most people take, as it appears from the report itself, very little 
interest in schemes for national establishments of the educational kind, and 
the public will probably in this case content itself with remembering the 
fact that Mr. Eliot came out in opposition, and was generally believed to 
have given the finishing blow, to a project—devised no one knows by whom, 
and to be effected no one knew how—of having an institution for the promo- 
tion of the higher education subsidized and fostered into life by the General 
Government. Indeed, this is pretty much all the public, as public, need care 
to know about the matter. The fact that the plan was opposed in a report 
signed by a gentleman occupying the position and commanding the respect due 
to Mr. Eliot, is reason enough for inferring, as the press seems generally to have 
done, that the plan has been really killed. We should have feared, @ priori, 
that on the appearance of the report the charge would at once have been 
made that its conclusions were dictated by the jealousy of new foundations 
entertained by an older university. A few years ago this charge would 
unquestionably have been made. It is not difficult to recollect a time when 
the chain of reasoning which would have been found at the bottom of many 
of the editorials written on the appearance of such a report as this would 
have been of this kind: “ President Eliot is President of Harvard ; Harvard 
is a Massachusetts university; now we see why Mr. Eliot is so bitterly 
opposed to a national university.” The hearty expressions of approval with 
which the report has generally met are gratifying in two ways—not only 
because of the intrinsic value of the report itself, but also as an illustration 
of the much more catholic and cosmopolitan spirit in which the subject of 
university education is now. discussed. 

The report is in fact a beautiful piece of destructive criticism, and has the 
merit, which so much destructive criticism lacks, of showing that the con- 
clusions reached are not merely based on an examination of the reasons for 
opposing the plan, but also on a general and wide-reaching study of the sub- 
ject in all its branches. Mr. Eliot does not merely give his readers to under- 
stand that for such and such reasons a national university would, instead of 
being a national blessing, be a national curse. He evinces at every turn a 
comprehensive grasp of the fundamental question—what an American uni- 
versity ought to be. 

The history of the report is also interesting, as it shows what sort of a 
foundation of committees and organization and agitation is needed 
to lend an appearance of importauce to any scheme which has a 
public title. On the 20th of August, 1269, it seems, a meeting of the 
National Educational Association was held at Trenton, New Jersey, at 
which a resolution was unanimously adopted directing the appointment 
of a committee, consisting of one member from each of the States, 
to take the whole matter of a national university, spoken of in the 
resolution as a “leading want” of American education, into consideration, 
and to report at the next annual convention. This convention was 
held at Cleveland in August, 1870, and meantime the committee, which 
was duly appointed, had done nothing. The chairman, howeyer, Dr. 
John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, who was at the bottom of the whole 
movement, had done a good deal, and presented what was called a prelimi- 
nary report, on the general subject, couched in elevated language, but 
without avy definite recommendations whatever, except that there should 
be a single central university, and that for its creation the citizen, the State, 
and the General Government must unite, coupled with a request for more 
time, which was granted. It would have required, perhaps, no ghost to 
come from the grave to predict that at the next anfual meeting, held in St. 
Louis in August, 1871, another report would be presented making a lit- 
tle clearer what the recommendations about the union of the citizen, the 
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State, and the United States meant. At any rate, at the St. Louis meeting 
Dr. Hoyt and a minority of bis committee reported that the function of the 
United States was to subsidize the university, that the function of the several 
States was to have a voice in its management, and the function of citizens 
was titat they “ should be cordially invited to endow such departments . . . 
as shall most enlist their sympathies.” The committee recommended that 
“there should be raised a new and permanent committee of less numbers 
than the present—say fifteen—.. . to be known as the National University 
Committee,” ‘‘ that a quite limited number of members thereof should be a 
quorum for the transaction of business at any regularly called meeting, and 
that a majority shall have power to supply . . . vacancies. .. .” The con- 
cluding sentence of the report was as follows: ‘ A committee of this charac- 
ter would be able, in the first place, to concentrate the best thought of the 
country upon the various important questions involved in the perfection of 
a plan for the institution; and, secondly, to marshal the strength of the 
country in systematic and effective support of the measure, when at last 
formally brought to the attention of Congress.” 


The project had now got so far as to have secured a minority report. En- 


| 





thusiasm was at its height, and the permanent committee recommended was | 


appointed. The subsequent proceedings may be given in a few words. The 
members of the permanent committee were all busy men, and were seat- 
tered over the country from one end to the other. Several of them were 
appointed without their knowledge. There has never been a meeting of the 
committee competent to transact business. Dr. Hoyt, however, has been 
by no means inactive. Regarding the necessary enthusiasm as already cre- 
ated, he repaired to Washington, and spent the winter of 1871-2 in writing 
letters to a large number of persons interested in education, asking their opi- 
nion and advice about a national university, and enclosing a draft of a bill to 
establish such an university. These letters were supposed to have additional 
weight because they were written on the paper of the Bureauof Education, and 
were sent out from that officewith envelopes for the free transmission of replies 
to that Bureau. At length Dr. Hoyt’s plan of the campaign culminated in the 
introduction into Congress of a bill to establish the university, drawn by him- 
self, and presented by Senator Sawyer of South Carolina, which was sup- 
posed by all concerned to be the bill of the National Educational Association, 
and was referred to by General Eaton, Commissioner of Education, in a letter 
to Mr. Eliot, as “favored by the committee” of that association; the com- 
mittee, that is, which had never been called together. Another bill for the 
same purpose was also introduced apologetically by Senator Howe of Wis- 
‘consip, and, according to that Sevator, was ‘drawn by some one, he did not 
know who.” ‘The bills were read twice, and referred to the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Eliot enters upon an examination of the scheme, as it appears in 
these bills, and shows very effectually that their passage could lead 
to nothing but jobbing and corruption, inefficiency, and an endless suc- 
cession of scandals, Senator Howe’s bill specifies ten different faculties and 
designates almost all the professorships. The president of the university is to 
be appointed by the President of the United States, with the consent of the 
Senate ; the heads of faculties by the president of the university, also with the 
consent of the Senate. The president and heads of faculties constitute the uni- 
versity senate, and control all subordinate appointments. There is no 
reason whatever, Mr. Eliot very wisely says, to suppose that these appoint- 
ments would be made on any better method than that which now prevails in 
United States custom-houses and post-offices, and he suggests that the 
spectacle of a national university “ring” would be even less edifying than 
that of a custom-house or post-office or even of an agricultural-college 
“ring.” Here, indeed, is the root of the matter, so far as it relates to _prac- 
tical methods. There is no way of obtaining a grant of money from Congress 
for such an enterprise as this without giving the politicians an important 
voice in the appointment of officers, and every one knows that, as polities 
now go, this means an open door to every kind of iniquity. What a national 
university would be with its governors appointed by the same authority 
which has put Governor Holden into the Raleigh Post-otfice after the 
Legislature of his own State had impeached and convicted him for corrup- 
tion—a conviction which for ever disqualified him from holding office 
under the State government; with its professorships and tutorships par- 
celled out among the various States and Territories geographically, and dis- 
tributed among needy placemen, broken-down littérateurs, and rising poets, 
it is not difficult to imagine. It was impossi)le for Mr. Eliot to examine this 
branch of the subject with reference to the experience already obtained in 
the case of particular colleges which have been to a certain extent depen- 
dent not upon a distant central government, but what might be sup- 
posed much less dangerous, upon a local State government. There is, for 
instance, a university in California in which politicians had at one time a 
controlling voice, and their operations made the university a laughing-stock 
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and by-word among those who knew anything about the matter, so that a 
story was told which was supposed to illustrate the peculiar condition of 
education in California at the time, of a certain important professorship the 
incumbent of which had made himself 
at the head of affairs ; they did not know how to get rid of him, as they had 
no reason to allege for his removal ; but at length they bethought themselves 
of an old political device—they abolished the professorship itself. Mr. Lliot 
has had reason, also, to know the evils of State control in the case of the 
college of which he is president. The governing body of Harvard consists of 
a corporation and a board of overseers; the entire body were, till within a 
few years, elected by the Legislature of Massachusetts, and it is a well 

known fact that so long as the board,remained in the hands of the Legisla 

ture, it was used as a convenient place of repose for gentlemen whom their 
friends in the Legislature desired to find places for, and was inert and almost 
lifeless. A few years since the Legislature surrendered its prerogative to 
the alumni of the college, and the alumni now elect the overseers. e 
change has resulted in the conversion of the board into an active, energetic 
body, in full sympathy with the college, respected by the graduates. and 
taking a part it never had taken before in the government of the institution 
Indeed, so far as the experience of Harvard College goes, we may say that it 
shows the prosperity of a university to be in the direct inverse proportion to 
the interference of the State. 

No effective security is provided in either of the bills—and, in the nature 
of things, no effective security is likely to be provided by a Government 
which itself supplies the funds—that appoiutmerits will not be of the 
of political appointments, and the tenure of office a political tenure, 


obnoxious to the political gentlemen 


nature 


“This is a fatal defect in any Congressional bill to establish a university, 
so long as the principles of appointment to United States oftices and the ten- 
ure of those offices remain what they now are. The only tenure of office 
which is fit for a teacher is the tenure during good behavior and competeney, 
and this is the only tenure which will secure the services of competent. pro- 
fessors in colleges and universities. The frequeney of the elections of 
teachers is a very bad feature in our public-school system. Permanence of 
tenure is necessary to make the position of a teacher one of dignity and in- 
dependence. Young men of vigor and capacity will not enter a profession 
which offers no money prize, unless they are induced by its stability and 
peacefulness and by the social consideration which attaches to it. The sys 
tem which prevails in most of our large cities and towns of electing the 
teachers in the public schools at least as often as once a year, is inconsistent 
with this dignity, peacefulness, and consideration, unless a firmly established 
custom of re-electing incumbents converts the constantly recurring elections 
into mere formalities. We must all bitterly deplore the mortifving fact that 
for more than a generation neither dignity, peacefulness, nor social considera- 
tion has attached to any appointment in the civil service of the United 
States.” 

We have not space to examine in detail the two bills of Senators Howe 
and Sawyer, or perhaps of Dr. Hoyt, but among their peculiar features we may 
mention that the latter bill provides for a board of regents, consisting of 
one member from each State of the United States, to be appointed by the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of the Chief-Justice and the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction or other like officer of his State; five members 
from the country at large, and a number of ex-oficio members raked together 
from all quarters. With regard to this provision, Mr. Eliot very justly says, 
that while the principle of local representation is natural enough for ordinary 
political matters, different States having frequently different interests with 
regard to taxes, railroads, commerce, and so on, it is absurd to apply the 
principle to the governing board of a university—philology, history, philoso- 
phy, science, and mathematies being pretty much the same in Massachusetts 
as they are in California. Besides this, Senator Sawyer’s bill grants $20,000,000 
in what Mr. Eliot calls the ‘singular form of an unnegotiable certificate of 
indebtedness of the United States, bearing interest at 5 per cent. a year,” and 
both the bills plant the proposed university at Washington—a situation which, 
considering the physical and moral atmosphere of the place, would seem to have 
been selected for the purpose of putting into a practical form Artemas Ward's 
joke, that Harvard College was “ pleasantly situated in the bar-room of the 
Parker House.” 

But in his demolition of this university scheme, Mr. Eliot does not stop at 
practical considerations. He considers also the theory on which the whole 
rests, and says very truly that it belongs to an order of society and develop- 
ment wholly different from our own, and that its importation would be 
a deplorable error. The National University is based on an obsolescent 
conception of the relation of government to society—the paternal theory of 
government. On the Continent of Europe this theory is in full force, and in 
France and Prussia paternal instruction is its necessary corollary, just. as a 
state church is. The old American theory, on the other hand, has always 
been local taxes for universal elementary education, voted by those locally 
interested, and for the higher grades of instruction permanent endowments, 


administered by incorporated bodies of trustees. ‘This is the American 
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uethod being that it breeds freemen. 


IE POLITICAL INTERREGNUM. 
Paris, July 30, 
prorogued for three months. The echoes of Ver- 
France will live for a while like the Pelle au 
would be idle to dk 


Great 


Blois Dormant. It 


this hepe of silence and rest. 


iy that the country is enjoying keenly 
satisfaction is felt at the liberation of 


the territory from the Jast German regiments, and the liberation of the 
political field from the ravages of the Left. 
the last 


change as has ever perhaps been worked ont in so short a period. When th 


session, we shall find as complete : 


If we cast a glance over 


deputies met a few months ago, the star of M. Thiers was in the ascenda:t, 


tue monarchical parties seemed quite discomfited; one after another thu 


as well us the young aspirants, joined the army of 


old parliamentary warriors, 
t! . 

was carefully noted ; the ambassadors of all the powers had fullowed 1 

to be found almost every evening at the Elyscée 
Versailles. ismarck was ec d that the Monarchists were only maling 
ulous by futile efforts against the all-powerful, ever-ready, 
Prince 


him and sounding him on the eventualities which might 


-called Conservative Republic. Every step, every word of M. Thiers 


Trouville. They wer 
nvines 
themselves ridie 
bold, and resolute petit-bourgeois who had heen treating with him. 
Orloff was courting 
arise from a conflict between Germany and Russia. In every party election, 
the candidates, Conservatives or Radicals, offered themselves to the electors 


as the friends of the President. The Radicals all over France had, at the dic- 


tation of Gambetta, adopted the clever policy of representing themselves as 
the most ardent defenders of the Government ; they overruled by this means 
ets and all 


timid agents of the administration. The 


irresistible current, into the definitive 


the very the 


country was drifting, as by an 


pret 


Kepublic. 
We all re 


rendered suc 


r how the triumph of M. Thiers came to anend. He had 
services to the Republicans, he had given to their cause such 
of grandeur, of strength, that he thought that his 
The Radicals had been his instru- 
he had used them in order to terrorize the Conservatives and the 
The time came when they thought they could use him. The 
Conservative Republicans and the Radicals ended in 
the defeat of M. de Rémusat and the clection of MM. Barodet and Rane, two 
bloody Commune. ‘The veil was torn in an 
the thin sereen of the Conservative 
The recoil of the country was imme- 
md the pariiamentary revolution which in one day placed Marshal 


lair of solidity, 


*quos eg »” could never be resisted. 
ment; 
Monarchists. 


coalition between th 


open representatives of the 
instant. The abyss concealed by 
Republic was shown to every eye. 

iliate, 
MacMahon in the place of M. Thiers was one of the easiest that was ever seen 
i the men and the ideas 
which were in the ascendant M. Thiers has constant, and it 
requires almost an effort of the imagination to remember the moral state of 
the country a few It seemed as if all was lost ; people were 
gravely meditating whither they should fly if the Commune became the 
legal I know a bibliophile who had already 


in any country. Ever since, the reaction against 


with been 


months ago. 


l Government of the country. 
sent his choice books to England. The daily telegrams from Spain were read 
like a sort of “ mene, mene, tekel, peres.” 

With an elasticity peculiar to the French character, all is now hope and 
contidence, and this curious optimism became visible among all ranks of the 
population during the festivities of the visit of the Shah. 1 was, I confess, 
levs interested in the diamonds of this Oriental monarch than in the people 
who followed him everywhere. Even during the Empire, at the time of the 
Congress of Paris or of the visits of the sovereigns during the great Exhibi- 
tion, I have never seen such magnificent spectacles as those which the capital 
of France offered during a fortnight. The vision of royalty, the glittering 
uniforms, the fireworks, the sight of Paris from the Trocadero with its mon- 
uments shining in the darkness ; the march of sixty thousand men in the Bois 
de Boulogne before a battalion of generals, headed by MacMahon ; the fétes 
at the Elysée and at the Foreign Office, had completely distracted the Pari- 

They were out of mourning, proud again of their city, and drinking 
Who would have dared to remark, when 
of artillery passed in such magnificent order, that all the guys 


ht and day the waters of Lethe. 
tterie 
unserviceable? When the wind shattered the flames of the Bengal 
*, Who would have made a comparison between the spectacle offered to the 
t] ? Wherever MacMahon passed, 
ard an opposition cry. No “ Vive la République,” no ‘‘ Vive 


ten, all was forgot- 


nd the conflagration of the Commune 
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ten. The monarchical instincts of the nation have again triumphed, and 
though the word Republic is still on every publie document, the Republi- 
caus feel that their cause is nearly lost. The present President of the Cham- 
ber once told me, long ago, “ It might be possible to make the Republic live 
in France, but ouly on one condition: the Republicans inspire the masses of 
the Conservatives with so much dread, and are so unruly, that they must be 
carefully excluded from the Government; the Republic must be confided 
exclusively net only to Monarchists (for a Monarchist may be a Liberal), but 
to Conservatives, even to reactionaries, to clericals, to soldiers. A military, 
nary, clerical Republic may perhaps be allowed to live.” 

T am afraid that this prediction was only too true. There is a certain 
innate solidity in the monarchical principle which would allow a constitu- 
tional king to be almost a Liberal, but a republican government in France is 
constantly obliged to reassure the country, and it is drawn forcibly towards 
w! at is vaguely called the Reaction. The present Government is composed 

nen who began their political career in the ranks of the opposition to the 

i The Due de Broglie would like to be considered as a Liberal, but 
majority of the Chamber is much more preoccupied at the present time 
than with liberty. ‘We want a strong government ” has become 
The Due de Broglie, who comes from an old military 
race, is trying, and so far successfully, to unite the suaviter in modo with the 
Strong as he is, as the representative of order and of the 
ecatition of a’l. the Conservatives against the Radicals, he is not blind to the 
difficulties of his situation. The existing political solution is merely a negative 
MacMahon in power means neither the Republic, vor the Monarchy, 
nor the Empire; it means simply, no Commune. But the terrors of the Com- 
mune will some day be forgotten, and France will become again uneasy, 
finding itself without any definitive institutions and, so to speak, without a 
The Due de Broglie bas made his platform—he represents the 
coalition of all the social forces against the anti-social parties; he not only 
proclaims a truce between all political parties, he implicitly proclaims 
equality between all these parties. The constituent rights of the Assembly 
are now inactive, but the constitutional race must begin at no very distant 
time, and the present era of good feeling will be used by all parties. The 
alarming feature of the situation seems to me to be this: the Imperial party, 
which seemed utterly defeated at Bordeaux, is no longer excluded from what 
[ have called the constitutional race which is to come ; public opinion is get- 
ting accustomed to consider the Bonapartist solution as a possible one. If 
we compare the Due de Broglie to a starter, it is clear that, while he has his 
favorite horse, he will give the signal for all the jockeys when they are all 
well in line. The Bonapartists are only a small band in the Chamber, but 
the vote of the 26th May, which placed MacMahon and the Duc de Broglie 
in power, was only carried by fourteen votes; and though this majority, by 
the natural effect of victory, has now swollen to a hundred, the Bonapartists 
in the Assembly feel that they have had the fate of two administrations in 
their hands. Outside of the Chamber, the Bonapartists are very active ; 
they have more than a hundred papers in the provinces, and eight in Paris. 
Many of the Bonapartists are mere Conservatives, who would be satisfied 
with any strong government; but there is a band of Bonapartists proper» 
who will have it that no government can be strong but the government of a 
3onaparte ; that only the Bonapartes can satisfy the love of order and the 
love of equality which are the two strongest instincts of the nation, and 
they add that only the Bonapartes can satisfy the Catholic clergy without 
being themselves clerical and without becoming the tools of Rome. 


with order 


a sortef proverb. 


one; 


future. 


The Due de Broglie, who always was an enemy of the Empire, is now 
trying to prove that a government can do as much as the Empire did for 
order, for the material prosperity of the country, for equality, and for the 
religion of the people, without destroying the public liberties. It is a difficult 
undertaking; as he is a sincere Catholic, he cannot do as much for religion 
as M. Jules Simon, who is an infidel. He was obliged a few days ago, in a 
discussion which took place in the Chamber about the construction of a 
church on the hill of Montmartre, to separate himself from the Extreme 
Right, which has strong clerical propensities. One man can steal a horse, 
while another cannot look over a hedge. The Duke, who is a leader of the 
liberal Catholic party, is constantly denounced by. the Republican press as a 
clerical, a Jesuit ; the German papers represent him as the head of a formi- 
dable conspiracy in favor of Reme against modern civilization. There is 
much injustice in such attacks; but as Figaro says in the comedy of Beau- 
marchais ; “ Calomniez, calomniez, il en restera toujours quelque chose ”—an 
impression is created, and by degrees it permeates the public. 

Clericalism has become the cry of the Republicans. They have found 
nothing better. They could not say that the parliamentary revolution of 
the 26th May was a coup d’état; they cannot attack the majority of the 
Chamber; they cannot speak even in the name of the Republic, as the Re- 
public continues its official existence; they cannot accuse the Duc de 
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Broglie of conspiring—his character and his sincerity are too well known ; 
they cannot say that he favors this or that pretender—he is known to be a 
friend of the Orléans, but he has solemnly said that he would not touch any 
constitutional questions, and would remain on the narrow ground where he 
has been placed by a coalition of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists. 
Ilis position is almost unassailable as long as he enjoys the confidence of 
the majority of the Chamber, and this majority seems now perfectly com- 
pact ; but the accusation of clericalism is the weapon which has been dis- 
covered against the formidable power of MacMahon’s government. “ We 
are not clerical,” said M. Batbie, the Minister of Public Instruction, a few 
days ago, “ but we are religious”; and the organ of Gambetta retorted to 
him: “It is just the reverse; you are not religious, but you are clerical.” 
One of the ministers, M. Ernoul, the Minister of Justice, is taunted daily for 
having once signed the address of a few deputies to the Pope—an address 
which expressed an adhesion to the doctrines of the Syllabus. To me, I 
must confess, the whole substance of the Cabinet, if I may say so, is in the 
Due de Broglie, as he alone is in constant communication with Marshal 
MacMahon, and has more than the position of an English premier. The 
Duke comes from an Italian stock, and the Broglios have kept some Italian 
qualities. The present Duke is no fanatic, cither in politics or in religion; 
he understands the necessities of the time; he is not vacillating, but he ean 
yield, and I shall be surprised if he is not soon treated like an enemy by the 
-Ultramontane party. 


Notes. 


YORTER & COATES, Philadelphia, announce Dean Stanley’s ‘Sermons’ 
and ‘ Travels in the East’; ‘ Northern Lights,’ tales translated from the 
Swedish and Finnish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown; ‘Romain Kal- 
bris,’ from the French of Hector Malot, by Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright; 
‘Floating Lights.’ by R. M. Ballantyne; and ‘Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, 
Sentences, and Maxims.’——Dodd & Mead will publish ‘Against the 
Stream,’ by the author of the ‘Schdnberg-Cotta Family’; ‘ Crooked Places,’ 
by Edward Garrett; ‘ Hester Morley’s Promise,’ by Hesba Stretton ; and 
Dean Howson’s ‘Character of St. Paul.’ 


—We alluded, some weeks ago, to the completion of the last instalment 


of the catalogue of the Tosti Collection, of engravings in the Boston Public 


Library. The several parts have now been brought together between two 
covers, though not under one alphabetical arrangement, and there is the still 
further drawback for ready reference that fully three-fifths of the brochure is 
devoted to the regular book-list of the Bulletin. These are, however, defects 
which can be remedied hereafter. The main thing—to have a complete and 
accurate record of the 6,500 prints given by Mr. Appleton to the Library— 
has been accomplished in the most praiseworthy manner, thanks mainly, we 
believe we may state, to the intelligent painstaking of Mr. James L. Whit- 
ney, Whose name is almost a guaranty of laborious and cautious research. 
Comparing the Tosti catalogue with that made by Mr. Louis Thies for the 
Gray Collection at Harvard College (noticed at length in the Nation of Jan. 
13, 1870), we find that the former is superior in two important respects: (1) 
it has an alphabetical index of painters and designers, and (2) it is supplied 
with cross-references under subjects. Comparing the two collections, we should 
say that they were defective in nearly the same way ; for instance, very little 
of the English school of engravers appears in either. The Tosti Collection 
is stronger in portraits and in representatives of the Italian school. The two 
series will probably reinforce more than they will supplement each othe. 
We must again express the hope that they will some day be united in the 
future art museum of Boston. 

—We have received from Mesars. A. S. Barnes & Co. the prospectus of 
anew quarterly review to be salled the International Review. It appears to 
have grown out of a projected periodical of a decidedly different character. 
“It first took shape,” says the prospectus, “in the following address, which 
explains itself: We, the undersigned, believe that the time has come in our 
history as a people when there should be established a_truly national Quar- 
terly Review, to discuss with the best ability of our country the great ques- 
tions of the age.” This statement was signed by.the late Chief-Justice 
Chase, the late Bishop McIlvaine, Justice Swayne, Dr. McCosh, Dr. Tyng, 
Dr. E. Ireneus Prime, Dr. Philip Schaff, Dr. Ray Palmer, and others, who 
added to their original declaration the declaration that in ‘their opinion the 
scheme propounded by Prof. John M. Leavitt was a sofind one, and that the 
quarterly should be established in accordance with it. But this scheme was 
afterwards greatly enlarged, and instead of a national, it was resolved to set 
on foot an international review. The aim of the proprietors now is “ to 
secure the very best writers in the world,” who shall treat of ‘all the great 
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supremacy of 
not, like most quarterlies, address 
and but will and 
pleasing and copious forms to practical men in business and the professions. 
To the solidity of the quarterly it will strive to unite the eprightliness of 
the monthly, avoiding extremes of weariness and superficiality.” The Inter 
national will strive to be a representative of the Old World and the New— 
“to the maturity of the former uniting the energy of the latter.” A good 
list of contributors is given as already secured. It includes the names ot Mr. 
C. F. Adams, President Woolsey, President MeCosh, Dr. Bushnell, Professor 
T. W. Dwight, President Porter, Dr. Peabedy, General 0. O. HLoward, Pro 
fessor Edwards Park of Andover, Dr. Mark Hopkins, Dr. F. Wharton of 
Cambridge, Dr. Howard Crosby ef this city, and several other Ameriean 
gentlemen, while ainong the names of foreign contiibutors we see those of 
Stanley, Jevons, Carpenter, Froude, Thomas Hughes, Miller, Lightfoot, 
A. Freeman, Laboulaye, Pressensé, Pére Hyacinthe, Dr. Holizen 
doril, Sig. De Gubernatis, and Ten of these gentlemen, seven 
Americans and three foreigners, are under promise to contribute to the tirst 
number, which will come out on the Ist of January next. 


International ** will merely scho 


lars divines, furnish guidance information in 


von 


others, 


—A correspondent, who has given a great deal of attention to the sub 
ject of longevity in the United States, furnishes us, in to the 
amples of centenarians cited in our review of Thoms, the foilowing, taken 
from the Rey. Geo, T. Chapman's ‘Sketches of the Alwuni of Dartmouth 
College’ (Cambridge, 1867): Rev. John Sawyer, D.D., who graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1785, “ was born at Hebren, Conn., October 9, 1755, and died 


addition 


at Bangor, Me., October 14, 1558,” aged 103 years 5 days. Rey. Nathan 
Birdseye, who graduated at Yale in 1735, died January 2%, Isls, aged 103 


years 3 months 9 days. 
of cultivated and conspicuous men, concerning whose 
hardly seem to be room for mistake. 
of college graduates, our informant refers us to the March circular of the 
Bureau of Edueation, in which Dr. Charles Warren gives 
enquiries concerning 1,024 alumni of Harvard, Yale, 
Wesleyan University in the quarter century 1835-1900, 
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—The Times of this city has, within a few days, published two interest - 
One was written by 
The former is as follows: 


April 20th, 


Washington and one by Jefferson. 


“HEAD QUARTERS, NEWRURGH 1782. 
“ GENTLEMEN : 

“T have been favored with your Letter of the 16th of April by General 
Forman. 

“Convinced, from the state of facts which has been exhibited to me, that 
justice, expediency and necessity require that satisfaction should be obtained 
for the Murder of Captain Huddy ; I have in the first instance made a represe 
tation to Sir Henry Clinton, & demanded that the Officer who commanded 
the Party, or if he was not a Captain, such a number of the Agents in the 
execution as are equal by Tariff to that rank, should be delivered up to con- 
In case of refusal I have formed the resolution that Re 


taliation shall take place upon a British officer of equal Rank. It therefore 


| remains with the Enemy alone to prevent this distressing alternative: tor 


having formed my opinien upon the most mature reflection and deliberation, 
I can never recede from it. 
‘‘T have the honor to be 
“Gentlemen 
“Your Most Obedt. Servant, 
“G* WASHINGTON. 
“The Honble. Majr. Gen. Knox, & Go. Morris, Esqr.” 

Captain Huddy was an American officer who was besieged in a block-house 
near Monmouth by a party of regular troops and loyalists. Ie made an 
obstinate resistance, but was obliged to surrender, and the Tories appear to 
have persuaded the British commanding officer to let them hang their 
prisoner. The Jersey Whigs were greatly enraged at this act, and, indeed, 
nothing could be more bitter than the neighborhood war carried on between the 
lbcal Whigs and Tories. Congress was petitioned, and with effect, as may 
be seen by Washington’s letter. A certain number of British captains were 
compelled to draw lots to ascertain which of them should be hanged in 
retaliation for Huddy’s murder, and the lot fellon a Captain Asgill, a youth of 
nineteen. Clinton was unable or unwilling to send the real offenders across 
our lines, and Asgill, although his death was long deferred, would doubtless 


| have been executed as Andre was, if his mother, hearing of his danger, had 


not been sagacious enough to betake herself to Paris and beseech the inter- 
cession of the King and Queen of France. 
requests of our ally were at that time potential, and as Washington was pro- 
so hard a case, poor Huddy went 


This was not refused, and as the 


bably not inclined to obduracy in 
unrevenged 
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—In the other letter of which we have spoken Jefferson gives, with suffi- 
cient plainness, his opinion of M. Beaumarchais, the witty and versatile 


composer, dramatist, pampbhleteer, and projector. Mr. Jefferson’s note may 


be taken as his comment on a passage in one of the biographies of M. Beau- 
marehais: ‘Se langa dans les spéculations commerciales et déploya un tel 
génie en cette genre qu’en peu d’annees il eut acquis une grande fortune ; ce 
fnt surtout lors de la guerre de l’indépendance des Etats-Unis qu’il s’enrichit 
en apprevisionnant les Américains @’armes et de munitions.” The follow- 
ing is Jefferson's letter, he being the Secretary of State; and Gouverneur 


Morris. to whom it is addressed, Minister to France: 


‘« PHILADELPHIA, June 13th, 1793. 
“DEAR SIR: 

‘Tt has long since been observed that of the three millions of livers given 
by the court of France to aid us in the commencement of our revolution, 
one million was unaccounted for by the hands into which it was paid. The 
date of the paiment is fixed to have been the LOth of June, 1776, but to whom 
it was paid has never been known. Suspicions are that it was to Beaumar- 
chais; and that with this very money he purchased the supplies furnished 
us by him, for which large sums have been paid him already, and a further 
large sum is lately certified to be due to him as the balance of that account. 
I inclose you a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury on this subject, 
with all the papers relative to the same which his office can furnish ; and as 
you are on the spot, I must beg the favor of you to make an immediate and 
thorough investigation of it. No reasons of state can now exist for covering 
the transaction longer under mystery. : 

“T have the honour to be with great and sincere esteem Dear Sir, 

“Your most obedt. & most humble servt, 
“TH: JEFFERSON. 

“Mr. Morris.” 

When Beaumarchais’s accounts were settled, the missing million of livres 
was deducted as never having been received, and his claim was cut down to 
that extent. His heirs demanded it, and the French Government urged their 
suit, the French ambagsador being described by Hildreth as rudely perti- 
nacious in pressing it. He maintained that Beaumarchais had not embezzled 
the missing million, though it was conceded that the money had been ex- 
pended for other purposes than supplying munitions of war. It was a long 
time, however, before the claim was successful. In 1835, Congress satisfied 
it with $160,000, or four-fifths of the sum demanded. 


—Letters from Washington and Jefferson also appear in the newly issued 
‘ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society’ (1871-73). Those from 
the former had been printed before. They were addressed to Lund Wash- 
ington, the presumed kinsman of the General, and his agent for superintend- 
ing his plantations. Jefferson’s letter (inedited) bears date of Aug. 13, 1800, 
aud was written to Gideon Granger, of Connecticut, formerly United States 
Postmaster-General. It discusses the prospect and necessity of a change 
from Federalism to Republicanism in New Eng!and, and takes the familiar 


Jeffersonian view of the dangers of centralization, or, as he expresses it, “ of 


” 


a common law being in force in the U.S.” He says that upon the true 
theory of our Constitution, the General Government should be “ reduced to 
foreign concerns only,” and he concludes by hoping that time had been 
given the New England States ‘to recover from the temporary phrenzy 
into which they had been decoyed, to rally round the Constitution, and to 
rescue it from the destruction with which it had been threatened even at 
their own hands.” 
the use of a phrase which had its greatest vogue fifty years later, in the 
mouths of Union-saving Whig orators and statesmen. 
the ‘ Proceedings’ contains a bibliography of the Society, by Dr. S. A. Green, 


Mr. Whitmore’s papers (already mentioned in the Nation) on the origin of 
Massachusetis towns, and a nearly fac-simile reprint of 


the names of 
Captain John Smith’s ‘New England’s Trials’ (London, 1620), besides 
a large quantity of fragmentary matter of more or less permanent historical 
value. 


—The question whether ‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies’ derived their English 
title from a Boston family named Vergoose is causing a good deal of excite- 
ment in antiquarian circles in that city. The affirmative was confidentl} 
maintained in an elaborate preface to the Riverside edition of the ‘Melo- 
dies’ (1870) on the strength of a statement made years ago by a gentleman 
now deceased, that he had seen in the library of the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester the title-page of Thomas Fleet’s ‘Songs for the 
Nursery, or Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children’ (Boston, 1719). The 
witness being dead, and the fragment not being known to the lib- 
at the present day, the call for proof has been met only with an 
appeal to family tradition, Mr. John Fleet Eliot represents both the family 
and the tradition. Fleet married the daughter of Elizabeth (Foster) Goose, 
and is supposed to have honored bis mother-in-law by collecting her nursery 
Mr. Eliot is her great-great-grandson. He 
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lore and putting her name to it. 
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This is an early, doubtless not the earliest, instance of 
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makes bold to conclude that ‘ until a copy [of Mother Goose] of an earlier 
date than 1719 can be produced, the account given in Houghton’s edition of 
1870 must be considered correct.” We can hardly think this conclusion jus- 
tified, or that it will end the controversy, which bas, by the way, been car- 
ried on in the New England Historical and Genealogical Register for April 
The missing title-page, or the complete edition of Fleet, if it be 
really an editio princeps, would amply reward the discoverer. 


—A week ago to-day Colonel James F. Meline died at his residence in 
Brooklyn. For some years past, Colonel Meline had devoted himself eatirely 
to literary pursuits, writing for the Catholic World, for this journal, and for 
other periodical publications, but making himself best known by his stric- 
tures upon Mr. J. A. Froude’s treatment of the case of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Competent authorities everywhere pronounced this attack to 
be as damaging to Mr. Froude’s reputation for accuracy and careful candor 
as any other that has ever assailed him; but it was warmed by a zeal and 
an indignation which were more manly and honest than they were per- 
haps judicious, This zealous little book had a good circulation in the 
United States, and some circulation in England. At an earlier date. in 1867, 


just at the beginning of this final literary period of his life, Colonel Meline 


published another beck called ‘ Two Thousand Miles en Horseback,’ which 
was received with a good degree of favor, as it well deserved. Portions 
of it were ‘far above the level of the letters which correspondents usually 
send home to their newspapers, and it was as letters written to the 
Cincinnati Commercial that the ‘Two Thousand Miles on Horseback’ 
first saw thelight. A chapter of that work is devoted to an acute enquiry 
as to whether the survivors of De Soto’s men pushed on, under com- 
mand of Luis de Moscoso, across Texas and into the desert Staked 
Plain—an enquiry here first made, all authorities having previously agreed 
that De Moscoso certainly got no further West than the eastern part of our 
Indian Territory. There are also in ‘Two Thousand Miles on Horseback’ 
one or two interesting chapters of the little-known early history of New Mexi- 
co. We believe these are his two most considerable works; but there 
should be added a brief abridged translation of a life of Sixtus V. and 
numerous essays, which, though not appearing in book-form, might well 
have been so published, in virtue of the research, unusual in our periodical 
literature, which underlay them, and the vigor with which they were ex- 
pressed. This was sometimes to be called excessive, Colonel Meline being a 
good Catholic and his subjects often of a polemical character. Colonel 
Meline was born in the United States fort at Sackett’s Harbor, his father 
having been a Federal officer. He was educated at the Catholic college of 
Mt. St. Mary, Emmettsburgh, Maryland, and afterwards was admitted to the 
bar. We think he practised law but little in the course of his life. During 
the war he was on General Pope’s staff. In 1865, he made his Rocky 
Mountain trip. At the time of his death, Colonel Meline was about sixty 
years old. 


—Evidence of the growing need in science of frequent public communi- 
cation between workers is furnished by the recent action of the Geographbi- 
cal Society of Berlin. Heretofore its proceedings have regularly appeared 
at the end of its Journal, which is published every two months. Hereafter, 
beginning with July, they will make a separate publication ( Verhandlungen 
der Geselischaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin), to be issued as promptly as 
possible after the meeting of the Society. The Verhandlungen will retain the 
size and general typography of the Zeitschrijt, to whose subscribers it will be 
furnished gratis; but it will have its own paging. No.1, reporting the 
session of July 5, is rich in geographical news, the Russian commander against 
Khiva, General Kaufmann, furnishing a long communication on some of the 
scientific results of his expedition down to April 19. It is worthy of remark 
that the column which he was then directing was obliged to employ 6,700 
camels, and that the column coming to meet him from Kazalinsk had 2,800 
more. These figures are calculated to strike the Western imagination, 
accustomed to see the camel only in menageries and zodlogical gardens, or 
in pictures, in which the attempt is seldom made to depict a multitude. A 
letter frem Dr. Nachtigal, from Kuka, relating the difficulties under which he 
labored for want of some promised funds; an account by Gerhard Rohl{s of 
the exploration of the Libyan Desert which he is to make next December, 
under the patronage of the Viceroy; and papers by Herr von Richthofen, 
Herr Euler, Herr Neumayer (on-a new instrument for measuring deep-sea 
temperatures), together with geographical notices, complete this very inter- 


| esting number of the Verhandlungen, which, as will be seen, makes a near 


approach to Petermann’s Mittheilungen in point of freshness. Naturally, the 
cadre of this new publication is as yet imperfectly filled. For example, 
it is part of the design of its conductors to give abstracts of the pro- 
ceedings of all the German geographical societies, so far as they may be 
obtainab'e. 
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LITERATURE AND DOGMA.* 


T has been objected to Mr. Arnold’s book that no one can divine from it 
exactly what the author's theological opinions are; that while some of its 
readers look upon it as subversive of Christianity, others have found ié in 
their own experience a bulwark of the distinctively Christian doctrines. 
The objection does not seem to us very welltaken. One would say that only 
a very heedless, or a very prepossessed, or a very dull Evangelical reader 
could be able to go through Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus’ and at the end of the 
perusal say with enthusiasm that the book is one that should be placed in 
every Sunday-school library in the country. Yet we have known exactly 
that to be said. The lady who has found herself strengthened in her purpose 
of leading a righteous, godly, and sober life, and her conception of the charac- 
ter and mission of Christ vivified, by a perusal of Mr. Arnold's book, has 
no doubt made a good use of it and may justify herself by the book itself; 
but if very clear-headed, she would not for all that call Mr. Arnold a member 
of her particular church. We suspect that ‘Literature and Dogma’ 
will not be accepted by any Christian denomination, except perhaps the 
denominations called Liberal or Advanced Liberal, as adequate creden- 
tials for admitting Mr. Arnold to fellowship and full communion ; and, as we 
have said, we do not see why anything contrary to this or otherwise than 
this need ever have been said. 

The title of the book may perhaps be a little misleading, for it 
describes but ill the essential the matter presented, 
which really is Mr. Arnold’s view of what was the Jewish concep- 
tion of God, what was Christ’s conception of God, and of man’s rela- 
tion to God, including the relation in which he himself stands towards 
his Maker and his fellow. In other words, Mr. Arnold tells us in ‘ Literature 
and Dogma’ what, in his opinion, Christians ought to think about Christ, 
and in telling them what he conceives to be their fundamental errors, he is 
piain enough to preclude the possibility of mistake as to his own attitude. 
But Mr. Arnold has long been the apostle of literary culture; and he has 
sometimes found that this apostleship has not always been without a certain 
flavor of martyrizing, whence, in part at least, it comes that the faith whichis 
in him he holds with some aggressiveness and intolerance, and preaches to the 
Bishop of Gloucester and the Bishop of Winchester his doctrine of sweetness 
and light at great length and with a polished contemptuousuess which perhaps 
we are to forgive in a semi-martyr. It must be irritating, we will not say to 
an apostle, but to a poet and acritic endowed with a large share of the poetie 
and critical power of vision, that when he has made a study of Celtic litera- 

ture, for example, as Mr. Arnold bas done, along comes some worthy and 
industrious gentleman and sneers because the poet and critic has written 
poetical eriticism while contessedly he had not nearly as much learning in 
regard to the Brehon laws as the late Professor Eugene O’Curry had. 
also, when one has written on the relation of St. Paul to modern dogmatic 
Calvinism, and is thereupon thrust aside by an Evangeélical bishop or other 
theologian as a writer who has never studied systematic theology, and must 
therefore take the law in regard to St. Paul from the regular authorized 
formularies or some one of them—in such a case, which also has been Mr. 
Arnold’s, it is natural to preach sweetness and light and the superiority of 
the literary spirit to the dogmatic spirit, with some degree of contempt and 
sarcasm for one’s dogmatic opponents; and this Mr. Arnold has done 
in a degree which to most people will seem fatiguing. As some one has 
said, for the first thirty or forty times that the Bishops of Gloucester and 
Winchester are introduced as “ wanting to do something for the honor of 
our Lord’s Godhead,” it is all rather amusing; they had given provocation, 
and it is agreeable enough to watch the whip flicking them neatly—a little 
grimace the while illuminating the features of the gentleman who handles 
it. But after eighty or ninety times it ceases to amuse; and, what is worse, 
the impression supervenes that, on the whole, the Bishops are not suffering 
the most in this operation. Still, we may excuse the iteration of this part 
of Mr. Arnold’s work and his attaching so much importance to this excoria- 
tion. In this country, we have no very definite notion as to how much 
time and labor should be consumed iu an assault on opinions backed by 
episcopal authority, nor how necessary and effective may be an operose 
expression of coatempt for their theological abilities and conclusions. He 
succeeds at least in bringing clearly before the reader that he thinks the 
Bishops in error both as regards the object in view and the mean. by which 
they could hope to attain it. 

Perhaps of no more consequence is Mr. Arnold's other ostensible reason 
for putting forth his book. He has two. One is his old and favorite one, 
just adverted to, and for his constantly insisting npon which acknowledgment 
isdue to him. “And thus,” he says, “we come back to our old remedy of 
culture.” We must know the best that has been thought and known in the 
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world ; we must get the power through reading to estimate the true propor- 


tion and relation in what we read; and to do this we must read a great 
deal and be content to use but little of what we read; the homo unius Whi 

even though his one book were the Bible, almost necessarily reads that 
one book wrong. Take, for instance, the case of Hooker's * Keclesiastical 
Polity.” Canon Liddon, looking about. him for authorities to sustain tl 

Athanasian Creed, finds “ the great {looker ” commending it, and according iy 
cites him as authority, Yet whatisthe fact? Hookeris “ great” in virtue of 


his having signally, and above others or before others, aud when others 
had it not, the sense in religion of history, of historie development; he 
gives the true method of criticism for chureh dogma, the historic method. 
Church dogmas, says Hooker, are not to be found written in the Scripture 
in black and white; they are to be deduced or collected from it; or, as we 
now say, they are a development from it; and the one right criterion he 
points out for determining whether or not a dogma is scriptural is reason. 
And surely this is enough for us to expect a sixteenth-century divine to say 
without expecting him to go aside from his purpose of establishing the truce 
historical method of eriticism and take up aside issue with whieh he had 
nothing to do. 
not passing judgment on them. 
favor of the Athanasian Creed, and “the great Hooker” should not 
cited as such: ‘ We might think he was if we read him without discrimina- 
tion, and to read him with discrimination culture is necessary.” 
the Bible. It is to be read in the light of literary culture, in the light ot 
the best that has been thought and known. 


He was establishing the method of judging creeds ; he was 


Therefore Hooker is no real authority in 


So too of 


All of this well-known theory 


of culture Mr. Arnold urges forcibly and acutely, and it is not the least in 
teresting part of the book. 
Secondly, when we come to enumerate reasons why * Literature and Dy 


alana 


ma’ now appears, it appears because among the woerkingmen of Eugland 
scepticism in regard to the theological religion which is preached to the 


‘ l ue 


majority of the lower classes in 


has become very widespread ; they want to know, not to * believe.” 
lapsed masses” the 
England. They begin to follow teachers who tell them that the Bible is an 
exploded superstition. the 
late Mr. Maurice that they follow when the churches lose hold of them, but 
atheists and men like Mr. Bradlaugh ; and all this rejection of the Bible hap 


th 


some writers call 


It is not men like Professor Huxley or like 


pens despite the efforts of the churches. It will go on happening, for the 
churches seek to re-enthrone the Bible as explained by our current theology, 
and to do that is as impossible as to restore the belief in witches or the 
supremacy of the feudal system. If now these masses which * ask for the 
reason and authority of things” are to have a belief in Biblical religion, the 
problem before the churches and other popular teachers is * to find for the 
Bible a basis in something which ean be verified.” to 
the real Araold’s duly 
exalts the gospel of culture, and whether or not itis likely to construct for 
the English workingman a religion which he and Mr. Bradlangh will accept 
—will give us what Mr. Arnold thinks of the Christian religion and its 


Thus, then, we come 


business of Me. book, whieli—whet'ler or not it 


Judaic predecessor. 

In brief, then, the Hebrew race, says Mr. Arnold, had a talent or genius 
for righteousness, for religion, as the Greeks had for art. 
of the Old Testament 
But “conduct” we are to think of as the word of common lite (to which 
‘‘morality ” corresponds as the term of philosophical disquisition), wad 
‘righteousness ” we are to think of as the word of religion, the true mean- 
ing of religion being not morality merely, but morality touched by emotion ; 


The master-word 


is righteousness, right-doing—conduct, in short. 


and this new elevation and inspiration of morality is well marked by the 
term “righteousness.” And as this word righteousness is the burden of the 
Old Testament, so it is of the New, the difference being that the New 
Testament teaches how righteousness may be reached by a particular means 
—the power, however that word is to be understood, of Christ. Of the Old 
Testament we may take for a characteristic text: “O ye that love the 
Eternal, see that ye hate the thing thatis evil! To him that ordereth his 
conversation aright shall be shown the salvation of God.” And of the New 
Testament a characteristic text is this: ‘‘ Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” The two are the same. Our use of 
Mr. Arnold’s version of the Old Testament text, and the substitution of 
“the Eternal” for “the Lord,” brings us to his notion of Israel’s concep- 
tion of “ God"”—a term which, he warns us, is excessively difficult of 
definition, ready as definers have been to give it a determinate meaning 
and employ it in combinations as if it were a symbol whose value is exactly 
known. To Israel, he says, ‘God ” was the Eternal something, not ourselves, 
whose power we recognize as not derived from us, and which, as we see and 
feel, makes for righteousvess. ‘* The Eternal not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness,” that was the Hebrew’s ideaof God. He was not the “ Eternal 
“these poor people were not Archbishops of York”; they had 


‘ause ” 
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not metaphysical heads; but they had the passion of righteousness; they 


had not only the clear perce tion that 


right-doing was well, but they had the 


a 
i 
ifier right-doing which belonged to them in a higher 


habitual yearning 


degree than to any other race of men, and to them God, the great “Iam,” 
was the Eternal something, not themselves, which makes for righteousness : 
“Thou art my portion, O God, at midnight will I rise to give thanks unto 
thee 


ing “conduct” 


“God” is here really at bottom only a deeply moved way of say- 
or “righteousness.” But never knows,” says 
and Israel, orator and poct, using 
language of oratory and poetry, doubtless personified the Deity, and 
spoke almost from the first of the Eternal as performing personal acts. 


“man 
Goethe, “how anthropomorphic he is ;” 
the 
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| and social, of which the country now stands most in need are of such a kind 


that most of them must be introCaced by the property-holding class. 
The Portland fire did not attract much intelligent attentiou, though it 
did in New England attract a great deal of sympathy. The public did not 


| then suspect that there was anything ominous in it, and devoted all their 


| energies to relieving the distress of the inhabitants. 
| a quite different effect. 
| tention, but it caused public amazement. 


| tion of the atmosphere, 


Nay, in process of time the Eternal became for the mass of the Hebrews | 


a mere magnified and non-natural man to be ceremoniously served. Pro- 
phets and religious men oiten tried in vain to bring back their brethren to 
the true apprehension of their God as the Eterfal which makes for righteous- 
ness, but they tried in vain. Those courses of conduct which I[srael’s 
intuition of God had originally touched with emotion and made religion 
lay chiefly in the line of national and social duties; aud these duties are 
peculiarly capable ef a heartless, mechanical, and exterior performance. 
‘The inisfortunes and vicissitudes of their varying history modified somewhat 
their ideals, but as to the main thing, as to the apprehension of conduct as 
religion, and of God as the eternal stream of tendency flowing toward and 
with the good, this Israel had mostly lost when Christ appeared—Christ, 
whore central object of concern, goodness, was what had been the central 
object of Israel’s concern also. It was Christ’s self-imposed task, it is his 
title to reverence, that he should seek to restore and to vivily this concep- 
tion of God. He gave anew the old religion. 

The rest of the volume is devoted to showing that popular Christianity 
has not been the unadulterated doctrine of holiness insisted upon by Christ 
when he rose up to show how every jot and tittle of the old law should be 
fulfilled by his followers, but that in place of this teaching we have had the 
misreporting of unqualified observers of Christ while he went about 
teaching; the corruptions of tradition; the ineptness of the “ popular 
science” of Christ’s mission and work (the Apostles’ Creed); the meta- 
and unreason the “learned science” of the 
same subject (the Athanasian Creed); the narrow, if eager and con- 
scientious insistence of Dissent, and the misleading, if less narrow con- 
servative traditionalism of Catholicism. And then, with a candor and 
courage which, as we at least read the book, does him honor; with a sub- 
stantial respectfulness and religiousness which show him the true son of his 
father, if with a too frequent superficial flippancy and sceming irreverence ; 
in the cool, not to say complacent exercise of the genuine Protestant “right 
of private judgmeat,” which has given to this disquisition great freshness, 
Mr. Arnold offers us, in place of all this churchly error, in place of the nine- 
teen-century-old beliefs, his own conclusions in regard to the Bible and its 
principal personage. 


physical acuteness of 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE.* 

}OR five or six years an almost continuous discussion has been going on 

in the press, in committee-meetiugs, in boards of underwriters, and 
in thousands of private families, as to the proper means of prevent- 
ing the spread of fire in large cities. There has certainly been reason enough 
for the discussion, since within this period, to say nothing of human lives, 
many hundreds of millions’ worth of property have been destroyed, and most 
of this destruction has, by common consent, been needless. When we add 
together the losses of Portland, Chicago, and Boston, we find that the devas- 
tation has been as great as would haye been caused by a war of no ineon- 
siderable magnitude ; and in view of these successive calamities, it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the belief that to them is due a great deal of the depression in 
business which we are prone to attribute exclusively to farmers’ movements 
and railroad inflation or government financial mismanagement. This discus- 
sion about the prevention of fire is of value, not only for the sake of the 


practical results to which it must lead, but also as illustrating the utility of 


popular discussion itself as a means of producing in the public mind a 
generally sensible conclusion, which may serve as the rational motive power 
of future reforms. The hearings before the city government of Boston, and 
the action of the underwriters since the second Boston fire, show that what- 
ever may be true of the average voter or the average alderman, the average 
property-holder continues to prove himself to be the same cautious and 
intelligent person with regard to his own interests that he has been since 
the institution of private property began. This is an encouraging sign; for, 
is we have often pointed out in these columns, the reforms, both political 





B.. Protection ecainst Fire,and the Best Means of Putting out Fires in Cities, Towne, 
nd Villsges, with Practical Suggestions for the Security of Life and Property. By 
Jeeeph Bird New York: ilurd & Houghton. Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 


| stantial part of Boston was destroyed. 





The Chicago fire had 
It not only attracted public sympathy and at- 
The wildest fancies were cir- 
culated as to the origin, and the most ridiculous stories told as to the per- 
formauces of the flames. The fire was attributed to the “ electrical condi- 
or more generally still to the “state of the air.” 
It was said to have been seen to “leap half a mile at a time in the air,” 
and to have been driven of its own motion against the wind. It was said to 
have destroyed solid blocks of pavement, when there was no draught to 
make such a thing possible. Toreconcile these strange stories (which carry 
one back to the wonderful tales we used to hear of military manceuvres in 
the early days of the war), it was only necessary for the heated imagina- 
tion of the public to conjure up the mysterious agent of destruction known 
as the Fire-Fiend, whose metaphysical existence serves to smooth away all 
difficulties in the path of rational explanation. If, to use the phrase then 
common, the Fire-Fiend was really “stalking abroad in our midst,” 
human effort, either to understand or prevent fires, could obviously be of 
little avail. 


The Fire-Fiend period, however, did not last very long. The general 
ruin of insurance companies was of itself enough to make evident the ve- 
essity of some rational investigation into the origin of the Chicago fire, and 
though the official enquiry made by the city amounted to little or nothing, 
the unofficial enquiries, conducted by private persons and by experts in- 
terested in the subject of fire-prevention, resulted in a good deal: it was 
discovered that Chicago was badly built, that the fire-service was badly 
mavaged, and that the fire was to be attributed to a general recklessness 
pervading the community. Chicago was a Western city, however, and 
every one knew that the West was the home of haste and recklessness ; so 
at first few inferences were drawn from the fire there as to the danger hang- 
ing over other places. Some few people, however, knowing that the con- 
dition of Chicago in some respects represented the condition of many 
Kastern cities, did draw some inferences not very favorable to the safety of 
the latter, and one gentleman who knew the subject thoroughly went so far 
as to predict that the city of Boston, or rather the crowded portion of it, 
would burn down just as Chicago had burnt down, if circumstances should 
prove favorable. Circumstances did, as every one knows, prove favorable, 
and almost in a single night the richest and in appearance the most sub- 
This time less was heard about the 
Fire-Fiend, and more about Mansard roofs, crooked streets, and a badly- 
managed fire-department. It became evident to most people that the 
fancied security of Eastern cities was a sham, and that unless something 
was done, we should soon lose even the poor satisfaction of being insured 
at low rates by insolvent insurance companies. Nevertheless, it required 
one more fire in Boston to arouse people to the real magnitude of the 
danger. Since the last fire, there has been more intelligent discussion of 
the means of preventing and extinguishing fires than at any previous time, 
and it is possible now to sum up in a general way the conclusions to which 
the discussion pvivts. 


In the first place, it is no longer doubted by anybody, either insurer or 
insured, that the fundamental cause of all these disastrous conflagrations, 
whether the form in which it exhibits itself be the erection of ‘* Mansard ” 
roofs, or the insufficient supply of ‘‘steamers,” or the blockade in the streets, 


| or the ridiculous rates of insurance, is one and the same, and is that general 


want of system and plan, that want of organized responsibility, which is the 
erying evil of the times, and which shows itself in the civil service at home and 
in the diplomatic service abroad, in the State governments and in the General 
Government, in small villages and in great cities, in families, churches, and 
trust companies, as well as in eustom-houses or post-offices. It is only necer- 


| sary toread a single Boston newspaper to see that the main object of the un- 


derwriters in petitioning the city government for reform in this matter is to 


| secure a system which shall make the fire-service in that city a really respon- 
| sible fire-service, with a single head and efficient discipline throughout all 


its divisions. The testimony of the gentlemen who have been appearing 


| before the city officials on this subject, as well as all the more recent writ- 


ing in the press, is in refreshing contrast to the swash of sympathetic 
drivel and the mad screams of panic which seemed at first to be the only 


| result of the Portland and the Chicago fires. 


| 


The subject of fire-prevention is one which will probably continue to 


| attract a good deal of attention from the American public for some time to 


come, aud as it is now a practical question in Boston, it is worth while t» 
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notice a singular fact in connection with it of which all fire-reformers 
ought to take heed. For a generation or more, it has been popularly eusto- 
mary to suppose that the improvements in fire-prevention were to be of one 
kind only—the manufacture of larger and more powerful engines—engines 
which can throw large streams of water to enormous heights. Every year 
or two there have been in all large towns and cities exhibitions of skill in 
this branch of the fire-service, until it has come to be supposed that any city 
possessing engines which can throw a stream of water on the tops of its 
highest buildings is practically safe. So far, however, is this from being the 
case that the most important improvements of late years in the fire-service 
have been made in quite a different direction—that of securing an imme- 
diate rather than a large supply of water. Of course there must be at 
hand a water-supply of great capacity, but by the experience of the London 
Fire Department and of private experimenters on this side of the water, it 
has been shown that speed is the great source of safety. The large, gaudily 
painted, and shining steamers which we have been in the habit of priding our- 
selves upon necessarily arrive on the ground considerably after the beginning 
of the fire; in the interval, the fire has ample time to gain headway, and 
being protected in a great measure from the water by the walls and floors, 
very soon has everything its owu way. The building in which the fire begins 
is usually a complete ruin, and the department is considered to have done 
wonders if it prevents the spread of the flames to the adjoining structures. 

Mr. Bird, however, proves by ample citations from the best authorities on 
the subject (and he has carefully tested all the advice he gives by thorough 
experimentation), that half the destruction, if not more, now caused by the 
delay of the steamers in arriving on the scene of action might be prevented, 
if only there were within easy reach a few buckets of water, or, better still, 
a sinall hand-pump, and a hatchet to cut away woodwork which may protect 
the flames; and he proves almost to a demonstration that the great Boston 
fire of last November might have been wholly prevented if the Boston Fire 
Department had been in the hands of a man who knew this simple fret, or, 
knowing it, acted upon it. Tt is unnecessary to go into details, but any one 
can see that it is much easier to have on the promises or to get to the 
premises a small hand-pump than to bring into action a large picee of ma- 
chinery which consists of two different vehicles, and is worked by two 
horses and several men. <A thousand accidents may prevent the arrival of 
the ** machine,” and. after it has arrived, it may be of little or no use; but it 
is always easy enough to have Mr. Bird’s apparatus (which he thinks, by 
the way, better than patent extinguishers) in instant use. 

In short, Mr. Bird, in his interesting essay, shows that the time has come 
when, if we wish to save ourselves from a general conflagration, we may as 
well begin to learn what other countries have done in the way of fire-preven- 
tion, and act upon it. His exposure of the management of the Boston Fire 
Department is complete, and ought to give a quietus to Mr. Damrell’s politi- 
cal aspirations. His style, however, is bad, and we fear will do something 
to spoil the effect of his advice. We may add in conclusion that it was Mr. 
Bird himself who foretold, from his knowledge of the condition of the Fire 
Department, and the careless manner in which buildings had been put up, 
the extreme probability of just such a conflagration as that of last year. 


The Tour of the World in Eighty Days. By Jules Verne. (Boston: J, 
R. Osgood & Co. 1273.)—M. Adrien Marx, a friend of M. Verne’s, sums up 
that gentleman’s character by saying that ‘‘ his biography may be included 
in these words, ‘a Breton, a Catholic, and a sailor.’” We doubt, however, 
if a biography written in greater detail would not convey a juster notion of 
M. Verne’s peculiar qualities. For instance, it probably was neither as a 
Breton, a Catholic, nor a sailor that M. Verne conrsiructed his narrative of 
events occurring in December last on the Pacific Railroad, at a point near 
Fort Kearney : 


“The door of the next car opened, and Colonel Proctor appeared on the 
platform, attended by a Yankee of his own stamp as his second. But just 
as the combatants were about to step from the train, the conductor hurried 
up, and shouted ‘You can’t get off, gentlemen!’ 

“¢Why not?’ asked the Colonel. 

““¢ We are twenty minutes late, and we shall not stop.’ 

“ «But I am going to fight a duel with this gentleman.’ 

“<¢T am sorry,’ said the conductor, ‘but we shall be off at once. 
the bell ringing now.’ 

“The train started. 

“+T’m really very sorry, gentlemen,’ said the conductor. ‘Under any 
other circumstances, I should bave been happy tooblige you. But, a‘ter all, 
as you have not had time to fight here, why not fight as we go along?’ 

““<éThat wouldn’t be conyenient, perhaps, for this gent!eman,’ said the 
Colonel, in a jeering tone. 

«Tt would be perfectly so,’ reptied Phileas Fogg. 

“¢ Well, we are really in America,’ thought Passepartout, ‘and the con- 
ductor is a gentleman of the first order.’ 

“So mutterimg, he followed bis master. 


There ’s 








| the same time the most methodical of 
' 


“The two combatants, their seconds, and the conductor passed through 
the cars to the rear of the train. The last car was only occupied by a dozin 
passengers, whom the conductor politely asked if they would not be so kind 
as to leave it vacant for a few momeuts, as two gentlemen had an affair ot 
honor to settle. The passengers granted the request with alacrity, and 
straightway disappeared on the platform. 

“ The car, which was some fifty feet long, was very convenient for their 
purpose. The adversaries might march on each other in the aisle, and fire 
at their ease. Never was duel more easily arranged. Mr. Fogg and Colonel 
Proctor, each provided with two six-barrelled revolvers, entered the car. The 
seconds, remaining outside, shut them in. They were to begin firing at the 
first whistle of the locomotjve. After an interval of two minutes, what 
remained of the two gentlemen would be taken from the car.” 

Before shots have been exchanged, however, this affair is stopped, for a 
party of Sioux Indians attack the train, jumping upon it, as is their custom, 
while it is going at full speed, some of them skipping about the roofs of the 
cars like monkeys and pistolling the passengers, while others throw the bag 
gage out on the roadside. As for the head chief, he takes charge of 
engine, which he runs at double the regular rate so that it may pass Fort 
Kearney too rapidly to permit of interference by the United States garrison. 
This, however, is not the most remarkable thing that happens to *' 
No. 42.” Just before reaching a station called Medicine Bow, it came to a 
dead stop, the station-master at that point having sent on a signalman to 
that the suspension bridge over the rapids was shaky, and would not bear 
the weight of the train. 
delay, our friend Colonel Stamp Proctor, of course, making himself very 

There is much gr at last “tl 
engineer, a true Yankee,” suggests a plan which he has known to be sue 
cessful in other instances : 


t! 


e 


say 
At this the passevgers pour out, swearing at the 


couspicuous. unbling and wrangling, till 1 


“*Gentlemen, perhaps there is a way, after all, to 

“¢On the bridge ?* asked a passenger. 

“¢On the bridge.’ 

“¢ With our train?’ 

“¢With our train.’ 

“ Passepartout stopped short, and eagerly listened to the engineer 

«But the bridge 1s unsate,’ urged the eouductor. 

“No matter,’ replied Forster; ‘1 think that by putting on the very 
highest speed we might have achanee of getting over.’ 

“<The devil!’ muttered Passepartout. 

‘“‘ But a number of the passengers were at once attracted by the engines 
proposal, and Colonel Proctor was especially delighted, and found the plana 
very feasible one. He told stories about engineers leaping their trains over 
rivers without bridges by putting on full steam; and many of those presen! 
avowed themselves of the engineer’s mind. 

““* We have fifty chances out of a hundred of getting over,’ said one. 

“¢ Kighty! ninety !’ 

‘“ Passepartout was astounded.” 


get over, 


rs 


The engineer’s advice is acted upon, and proves to be the best that could 
have been given under the circumstances: *¢ And they passed over. It was 


like a flash. 
one bank to the other, and the engineer could not stop it till it had gone { 
miles beyond the station. 


No one saw the bridge. The train leaped, so to speak, from 


ive 
But scarcely had the train passed the river when 
the bridge, already dilapidated, fell with a erash into the rapids of Medicine 
Bow.” There is an American joke which treats of a frightened Poor White 
who is making his first railroad trip; by-and-by the train crosses a river, 
and the Poor White, looking out of the window and seeing no track, sud- 
denly shuts his eyes tight and braces his feet, grasps the back of the seat in 
front of him, and in a minute enquires of his seat-mate, ‘Stranger, has she 
lit?” This, perhaps, is the American original of which M. Verne’s tale ap 
pears to be the Breton, Catholic, and seafaring form. 

3ut M. Verne, whatever he is, has succeeded in making the livel est beak 
of the summer. It is very Isughable and readable, and nothing need be 


cleverer in its way than this little extravaganza. Mr. Phileas Fogg above- 
mentioned is an Englishman who, when at home, lives a bachelor life at 
No. 7 Saville Row, Burlington Gardens, London. He has no relatives; he 


apparently has no business, although he is wealthy ; he has no friends, but 
daily he plays whist at the Reform Club with three acquaintances and fel- 
low-clubmen. Everything that he does is done with mathematical accuracy. 
On the day on which we are introduced to him, the 2d of October, 1872, he 
has just dismissed James Forster, his valet, bi 
shaving water at 84 degrees Fahrenheit instead of 85,” and he is now 
awaiting the arrival of M. Passepartout, young Forster’s successor, Mr. 
Fogg is, in short, the Englishman whom we have learned to know in such 
books as are written in France by good-natured satirists born in that land. 


cause James “ brought bim 


That personage is impassible; he has fixed ideas; he is eccentric; he is at 


f creatures; he is entirely destitute 
of imagination ; when his resources are exhausted, he settles his affairs, and 
coldly euts his threat. Ove day Mr. Fogg listens at his Club to a diseussiou 

i certain thiei’s getting away safely with fifty-five thou 
the Bank of England, and wiia 


on the feasibility of 


sand pounts wiich ae has stolen from 
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which he has fled the country. Mr. Fogg asserts that the thief may escape, 
the means of flight are sonumerous and rapid, and, incidentally, he remarks 
that he himself would undertake to go round the world in exactly eighty 
days. Twenty thousand pounds he offers to bet that he can do this, and, 
his money being covered, he and his new valet set out on a most remarkable 
and diversified journey, accompanied for most of the way by a detective, 
who is convinced that in the so-called Phileas Fogg he has no less a person 
than our Bank of England robber. We can assure the reader that he can 
hardly fail to find amusement in this tangle of impossibilities; and if he is 
above being amused by the chapter of accidents unfolded, why, M. Verne’s 
Americans and Englishmen deserve careful study and encouragement, to 
say nothing of the real cleverness in imparting information which M. Verne 
shows whenever he chooses. Take, for example, the serious part of his 
brief account of the various Pacific railroads. Another book of his, not so 
good as this, so far as the adult reader is concerned, but which must be fasci- 
nating to a boy, and which is not without instructiveness either, is a big 
illustrated volume called ‘In Search of the Castaways.’ It is a trifle shaky 
on the subject of the British peerage and baronetage, perhaps, and one or 
two other subjects, as the relation] of the Scottish nation to the English; 
but the mystery of Sir Brown and Lord Sir Arthur Wellington is unsolvable 
by the Celtic mind; and what few shortcomings the story has are swallow- 
ed up and lost in a world of merits. 


The Harz Mountains: A Tour in the Toy Country. By Heary Black- 
burn. With forty illustrations. (London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873.)— 
In this volume Mr. Blackburn proves himself not only a very agreeable com- 
panion, but a guide to unfrequented places of rare beauty and interest. Un- 
frequented, we mean, by English and American tourists as yet ; already the 
‘Toy Country ” is a favorite resort of the North Germans, and is every year 
Our author at first seems to differ with 
the guide-books as to the attractiveness of this region, and he so far makes 
out a case against them that the reader is a little surprised at the close to 
find him discouraging others from following in his footsteps. That is to say, 
he warns the traveller that it is not worth while to get a glimpse of the Harz 
Mountains, or even to ascend the Brocken, under forleiture of a visit to 
Switzerland or to the Alps of Southern Germany. This is reasonable enough, 
and will doubtless be heeded by those whom it concerns. The less hurried 
class of pleasure-seekers can well afford to yield to the temptation which Mr. 
Blackburn’s pen and pencil constantly hold out to them. The fine old city 
of Goslar it would almost be an offence to pass by, after his inviting descrip- 
tion of it. As a fossil specimen of a medizval city, it apparently deserves.to 
be ranked with Rothenburg in Bavaria, also an out-of-the-way and neglected 
curiosity, but still less modernized. In the rural districts, our author is 
equally felicitous in reporting what he sees, as the following extracts will 
He is speaking of Harzburg : 


becoming more accessible by rail. 


show. 


“Tt is evening when we stroll up the valley, and the peasants are return- 
ing from the mountains; cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, and geese line the roads, 
aud the people all stop to stare as usual. We have only been in the moun- 
tains a few days, but these figures and the lines of fir-trees above our heads 
seem strangely familiar. Where have we seen these grave peasants in long 
coats, these wooden-faced women with baskets on their backs. these spotted 
cows, fiat-sided pigs, and uniform geese? Where these formal-looking 
houses, rows of stiff-looking trees, white staring dogs, and grave, fat-faced 
children? It is the child’s box of German toys, suddenly opened and turned 
out beforeus. . . . ” 

“We have called the Harz Mountains the ‘Toy Country’ of Northern 
Germany, because it is suggestive at every turn of toys and children. Every 
mountain we shall ascend is covered with rows of those stiff-looking trees 


which are carved in wood by children in the Black Forest and the towns of 


Germany. Every hillside is a plantation, hence their formality ; and there 
are complete forests of fir-trees of all sizes, according to the year of growth. 
The effect is curious on a mountain walk, when, after threading a pathway 
with Lilliput footsteps, through a forest of enormous pines, you suddenly 
come to a nursery of little trees, a miniature forest, on which you look down 
like Brobdignag, and step at one stride over a mountainette covered with a 
hundred trees ; and so on through the entire tour of the Harz.” 

A sketch (p. 80) of the house on the summit of the Brocken cleverly con- 
veys the illusion of a stranded Noah’s ark, to which it is likened in the text. 
“There is the host with his three sons coming out to meet us; the people 
walking two-and-two ; the horses, sheep, pigs, and goats all stowed away at 
the great side doors.” 

Looking down upon Blankenburg we observe that “itS central point of in- 
terest is the church spire, with its cluster of houses spreading upwards in 
graceful curves, like some delicate creeper, to the protecting walls of the 
castle, with its massive walls and terraces, fringed with trees.” And this is 
the farewell view of Grund—* a characteristic picture, that we shall not haye 
seen equalled for pastoral beauty in all the Harz”: 


“In a deep cle(t in the mountain-side a stream descends, winding in and ovt 





between overhanging trees, now disappearing in some crevice, now descend- 
ing almost perpendicularly, now spreading out right and left, but ever follow- 


£ 
ing the form and structure of the mountain down which it pours. It is a 


| stream of red-tiled cottages, with dark gables, sheltering atoms of human 
| life—a mountain village, as bright and glittering as a stream of water wind- 


ing through green pastures, between gray rocks and waving trees.” 
We ought to mention, besides the handsome print and partly picturesque, 
partly humorous illustrations, two very sweet German airs, which every pur- 


chaser of the book will thank Mr. Blackburn for inserting. 


| Lippincott & Co. 
great deal of Mr. Narramore’s time—say, thirty-nine eighty-seconds of it. 








Queen Loo, and Other Poems. By Gay Narramore. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
1873.)—The woman question appears to have taken up a 


The volume before us is of a very miscellaneous character as regards subject- 
matter, but nearly one-half of it is occupied wholly with the great question 
of our age. It is a question towards which Mr. Narramore is in an attitude 
of conservatism ; if, indeed, it would not be more correct to describe him as 
being in the posture of assault whenever he hears it mentioned, or rather in 
the act of overt attack. Still he knows how to be liberal aud make due con- 
cessions. ‘God bless them all,” he says in one place. 
. . . “™ As mothers 
’ They are equalled by no others.” 
And again he says: 
* As the sweetheart she is fine.” 
But he perceives that after all woman’s true sphere is the home, and that 
modesty and maternity are her chief duties and her highest praise. The 
women of old Assyrian times, for instance, meet his views very well; they 
were more like lotus flowers than the women of our day, and less like noisy 
fighting-cocks : 
“ Quiet grew they, not like chicken-sons, 
Woodhull-Claflius, nor yet Dickinsons!”’ 
He can find no language too severe to express his feelings concerning this 
latter variety of women, who wish to vote: 
‘The curled darlings. for whose pleasure 
Men do sacrifice ail leisure, 
Wearing out their lives in toil 
That no vulgar care shall soil 
The delicate whiteness of their hands ; 
They must war against love’s bands! 
With their thin voice. cracked with spites, 
They must needs shout ‘ Equal kights’ ; 
They, too, have some waxen pinions, 
They would soar to the sun’s dominions.” 
Singular as it may appear, the writer of this sort of matter has, nevertheless, 
in afew instances made an approach towards poetry. For example, the 
hal#dozen or so of pages following page 56 may be said to contain a poetical 
thought or two expressed in a poetical way, and reading on after a very un- 
promising beginning we found ourselves on the whole rewarded. Mr. Nar- 
ramore’s unusual soundness on the main question made us desirous of saying 
more than this; but candor compels us to admit that we were not a little 
surprised at being able conscientiously te say so much. 





Waubun : the Early Day in the Northwest. By Mrs. John H. Kinzie, of 


Chicago. “If we but knew the exact meaning of the word ‘ WAv-BUN,’ we 
should be happy "—Critie. “ Wav-sun—the dawn—the break of day ”— 
Ojibeway Vocabulary. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. 12mo, 
pp. 390.) —Reminiscences of early times, if genuine, are always welcome aud 
instructive, however dull and out of taste they may be; much more so 
when, as in this case, they are at ouce modest and sprightly, written in a 
good and agreeable style, and relating to subjects of the first importance in 
their way. The writer was the newly married wife of an Indian agent, 
stationed at Fort Winnebago from 1830 to 1833—the period of the Black 
Hawk War; and among the adventures narrated is a winter journey to 
Chicago. The sufferings of the perilous journey are graphically described— 
the party lost its way, and was in imminent danger of starvation or death 
by exposure. The description of Chicago, as she saw it in its infancy, will 
be interesting to all those who know anything of the localities ; so will the 
digression upon the early fortunes of “ Fort Dearborn,” with the Indian 
massacre of 1812. As may be expected, the book contains many interesting 
bits of Indian manners avd customs, with some entertaining anecdotes ; and 
it is worthy of note that Mrs. Kinzie is far from severe upon her red friends, 
among whom she appears to have faithfully endeavored to deserve the title of 
mother which her official position gave her. In the account of one of her 
Indian acquaintances, a noble Winnebago woman, who had married a Fox 
Indian, she goes on: “ According to the custom among all the tribes, the 


| husband came home to his wife’s family and lived among the Winnebagoes. 


It is this custom, so exactly the reverse of civilized ways, that makes the 
birth of a daughter a subject of peculiar rejoicing in an Indian family. ‘She 
will bring another hunter to Jour lodge,’ is the style of mutual congratula 
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tion 
dialogue like the following occurs: 
‘Fifteen.’ ‘How many men?’ ‘Two.’ 
‘How many women?’ ‘Three. 
many children?’ ‘ Eight.’ 
the meaning of these two sticks that remain?’ 


, 


metic has not served him to carry out his deception, disappears amid the 
shouts and jeers of his companions, who are always well pleased at the de- 
had no share.” 
longevity, 
exposes the fraud of Joseph Crévy, who pretended to be 
although a slight one, that it begins 
abruptly with the account of a journey from Detroit to Fort Winnebago, and 
the reader is left to find out for himself, as best he can, the object of the 


tection of any roguery in which they have 
recent enquiries into alleged cases of 


value. It is a fault in the book, 


-cctedl and the relations of the parties. 


(p. 269). An incident in paying off the Indians: “ 
little bundle of sticks, and presents it to the agent to register. 
‘How many have you in your lodge ?’ 
The Indian carefully, and with great ceremony, counts his bundle of sticks— 
The agent lays aside two sticks. 
Three more sticks are separated. 
Fight sticks are added to the heap. 
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Loyal unto Death: a Tale 
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ARPER’ S CA TALOGUE. The at- 


tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 
fully invited to Harper’s Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion ot the standard and most esteemed 
works in English Literature—comprehending over three 


| thousand volumes. 





Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of ali works on that subject. 

Harper’s Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of six cents. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 


AvuGust 18, 1873. 
THE past week has been marked by extreme dulness, and great caution 

exercised . dealers in stocks. The market has had a downward ten- 
dency, which, but for the support given to the so-called Vanderbilt stocks, 
would have speedily drifted into a *‘ weak panic.” As it was, many holders 
threw their stocks overboard at once, and perhaps acted wisely in so doing. 
(ireat fears are entertained as to the operations of the bull pool in gold. 
Where bulls and bears are equally matehed in pecuniary force, the battle 
must always be won by the former, and as the object of the gold pool, as 
by their frequent raids on the stock market, is to advance gold and 
depress stocks, it is only reasonable to suppose that whilst the influence is 
felt, the stock market will meet little support outside of the combinations 
now sustaining it. 


evineed 


The Treasury balances at the close of business in Washington for the week 
$10,330,000; coin, $83,000,000; 
The internal revenue receipts were $467,268. 


were—currency, 


coiu certificates. The exports 


of specie for the week were $496,762, being a total since January 1 of 


ber « 


$33,329,272, agaiust $55,319,499 during the corresponding period of 1872. 
The total exports of domestic produce for the week ending Tuesday last 
were $5,276,814, aud since January $173,268,934. 

Money continues extremely easy on call. During the early 
Saturday, the rate was advanced to 3 and 314 per cent., but capital at once 
came in, and the rate dropped to 21g to 3 per cent., although 5 per cent. 
was charged when the collateral was gold. In commercial paper, short 
dates have mostly been absorbed, and that on hand being five to six months, 
is not readily taken by money-lenders, who are hoping for a renewal of last 
year’s stringency. 

The weekly statement of the associated banks was not favorable, showing 
a decrease in the reserve of $3,071,450, leaving an excess over the legal 
requirement of $9,664,200, as against $12,735,650 August 9. The banks 
lost $2,175,900 in specie, and $1,462,200 in legal tenders, while the liabilities 
were also reduced by a withdrawal of deposits to the amount of $2,265,£00 
and a contraction in the cireulation of $800. The discount line was extended 


$1,855,900. The following is a comparison of the past two weeks : 

August 9. August 16. Differences. 
OM 6h dete echebenasnagnndtas $292.614,000 Ine. $1,855.“00 
Specie Nev eTYT ETT Te eT 27.644 100 Dec. 2,175,900 
EER ee 27,222 700 Dec. 800 
Deposita 234,857,300 Dec, 2.265.800 





Legal Tenders. . 47,540,100 Dec. 1,462 200 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities: 











Aug. 9. Anguat 16. Differences, 
PIR sdk a cenddeendssousbecwndaae cvacd $29,820,000 $27,644,100 Dec. $2,175,900 
ee OI ia ciiuah.coden che evunisutineies 49,002,300 7,540, 100 Dee. 1,442,200 
Cn EC Te OA EE © $78,822,300 $75,184,200 Dec $3,638,100 
ee ee eee Ee 27.223,500 27,222,709 Dec. 800 
ED oi. 6 can, cnnscaecandeskardsasvene 237,123,100 234,857,300 Dec. 2,265,800 
ee TI, oo i. veduncesscesinsactnad $264,346,600  $262,089,000 Dec. $2,265,600 
i OP CORR. CONNIE cones cdc cstaccncdcnces 66_086.650 65,520,000 Dec. 566,650 | 
Ex. ese over legal reserv e. . 12,735,650 9,664,200 Dec. 3,071,450 


The Nation. 


besides $45,500,000 of 


part of 





nani 425 
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The following table separates the National from the State banks : 


National, State. Total, 
I. bgrante 0660.606004e> dhsemenbeeengeian $251, 607,600 $41,006,400 $292.614,009 
NI csc bbc edhecnessceenesecuieieianaasns 24.698,100 2.916.000 27,644,100 
Legal tend: Dacca: daéabewasdoadbebeas hie 41,966,100 5,574,000 47,540,100 
INS ny vac <ccore: ro dae eietde oa Sana 202, 108,800 32,748, 509 234,857.300 
ORIEL, 43 i satin tnc dn wreacunnagenane<een 27.190.500 32, 27.222, 700 


Percentage of reserve to total liabilities... 297-100 p.c. 25 99- 100 “ 4 28 69-100 p.c. 

in the stock market persistent efforts, emanating from the board of direc- 
tors apparently, have been made to depress both the common and preferred 
stock of Milwaukee and St. Paul, but whilst this has been going on, in the 
face too of the most extraordinary increase in the business of the road (20 
per cent. in earnings over July, 1872), large blocks of the stock, particularly 
of the common, are being quietly and rapidly purchased and withdrawn from 
themarket. It is even said that, on one or two occasions of late, dealers have 
met difficulty and delay in obtaining this stock after purchasing it. It seems, 
therefore, quite likely that a sudden and permanent advance in prices may 
occur before many months, or when the tactics of these model directors have 
given to them as mauy of the shares at low figures as they wish. 

The six per cent. construction bonds, gold loan, of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway have been brought out at 90. The bonds are issued at the rate of 
$40,000 per mile, and the whole amount will be upwards of $76,000,000. A 
very remarkable circumstance, evidencing still further the reckless financier- 
ing of the times, and calculated to defeat entirely the sale of these bonds if 
generally known, is that there is another issue of bonds to the amount of it 
is believed $20,000,000, called the “first mortgage land-grant 7 per cent. 
currency.” ‘There are plenty of them for sale in New York, and they are the 
same in every respect as those issued by Mr. Scott te the syndicate whose 
money has built and equipped the 209 miles of road which his advertisement 
of the “construction” bonds states to be now completed! 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stoc k Exe hange for the w we eek ending A ugust 16, 1873: 


(Monday. | Tuesday. | | Wea’ ‘day. lphaseday Friday. Saturday.| Sales. 











N Y.C.& H.R... 105% 105% 105% 1534 101K "105% | 105% 10514 )105'4 105%/105 105% 16,900 
Lake Shore........| 4% 9 | 944g 95 | WN Gtig) 4 Y15q 18% 9144) 935 YK) 35 700 
Pe ane 59K] 09 «SOY! Sylg CO | 5936 5944) 5 598 5¥ig 59%} 20,100 
Do. "f Oe wis, 73% | see 
Union Pac! fle 284 | 28 23%) 205% 254) 27% Cg. | 
Chi. & N 3 68 | GX .... | GY Ci) BY 67 | 0654 
Do. pfd...| 334 .....] 8846 F314) 3 .| 83 8B)¢! B14 
N.J. Central...... 108 «10847 08 1085 103 108; 103 se 


Kock Isiand......./ 1105 1104 | 10% 110% 110%4 11056 11054 
52%) 513g 











Mil. & St. Paut....; 5246 A234 524 See) SX 
Do. pfd...| 73% 73 | 3X 3 7254 934 7% 
Wahash............ v2 72} 71%. Tl) TH F146! TL 
D. L. & Western../102) ..... 8 OLS .... 10136 10144 /101 
B. Hi. & Ene emt ie eee | 2% 2%) 2% ....| 23 
oS aaa | 40% “40ic! 89% 40K! B¥1¢ 395) 393 39% 
C. ¢ zt & Bees Big 8254| Big 323g) BIH Bq! B14 32 
Wells Bitchocccees | 923g 92%) 92 9235; 91K Y % 9156 a 91K ie ¥ ig 91% 
Pacific Maill.......| 40% 42 | 39K 42%: 31% 39% 40 40% 404 | 30% 40% 123, AO 


Government bonds are strong, on constant demand jntes the London and 
German markets; but the floating surplus is so limited that it is impossible 
to get any but small amounts, picked up here and there as opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

In gold but little was done until Thursday, when there was a downward 
turn, and the bids at the Treasury sale were only slightly over ha!f the 
amount offered ($765,000 on an offering of $1,500,000), and the price dropped 

to 11455. Subsequently the price advanced to 115, but reacted to 1147;. 
The rates for carrying were 214, 3, 1, and 2 per cent. to flat. Gold loans 
on time were 1-16 to 1¢ for 30 days, 3g to 1g for 60 days, and 7g to 1 for 3 to 
6 months. 











BANKING-HOUSE oF Fisk & Hartcn, ; markets of the world. 


New York, August 18,1873 


Government bonds are so high at 


cute orders at the Stock Exchange for investment Stocks 
and Bonds, receive deposits on which we allow interest 


The SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS OF THE CHESA- | the 
| that we are glad to have so satisfactory a bond to offer 


PEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY are 
issued in the denominations of $1,000 each, interest pay- 
able July and January, both principal and interest pay- 
able in United States gold coin, in New York. The 
price for the present is go and accrued interest—that 
| bd 


a 


$1,000 bond would cost to-day............ $o09 21 


At the present price of gold the income derived is equal 
to nearly nine per cent. in currency. With the rapidly 
increasing business of the Road, its commanding impor- 
tance as another great East and West trunk line, its com 
plete roadway of 420 miles, the princely wealth of iron, 
coal, salt, and timber along its route, tapping, as it does, 
at its Western terminus on the Ohio River, over 12,000 
miles of water navigation, its Eastern terminus resting on 
the tide-waters of the Atlantic Ocean, and the fact that 
the other great parallel trunk lines are being compelled 


ks to meet the enormous and ste d- 


» lav addit mall trac 
ily augmenting traffic between the East and West—all 
n our belief that the securities of the Chesa- 


peake and Ohio are destined to attain a high rank in the 


Warrant usi 





present, and really desirable permanent investment se- 
curities so difficult to be obtained at a reasonable price, 


our friends and customers, 


We also have a small amount of the OLD SEX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE CHESAPEAKE 
AND OHIO;; the price of these is 884g and accrued in- 
terest. They are issued in denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000, interest payable May and November. Under- 
lying, as they do, a preperty that has cost nearly 
$38,000,000, and which is constantly increasing in value, 
they need no recommendation. The small remaining 
balance will soon be absorbed. - 


$100 bond will cost —* ‘ - $90 29 
soo bond will cost to-day, ‘ ° 45t 46 
1,000 bond will cost to-day, . 902 92 


We also buy and sell the CENTRAL AND WES- 
TERN PACIFIC GOLD BONDS at the market price. 


The Central Pacific Company has now over 1,222 miles 
of completed road, and its earnings this year will reach 
upward of $13.000 000 =“ Their securities s!iould rank with 
those of the Government itself. 


We also continue to deal in Government Bonds, exe- 





at the rate of four per cent. per annum, and conduct a 
general banking business. 
__FISK & HATC H. 


vn = 


TRAVEL. 


USSIA LEATHER GOODS. 


TRAVELLING-BAGS, DRESSING-CASES, 
PORTFOLIOS, WRITING-CASES, POCKET- 
BOOKS, FLASKS, etc., etc. 
CULBERT & CO., 24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


“nN TORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot Third Street, 
Hoboken. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, 
AND BREMEN, 
Payable in Gold, or its Equivalent in Currency. 
First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $30. 
For ~~ ht or Passa vs 
LRiCHS 











a Ppl 
0 om 2 Bowling Green. 
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